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Director’s 
corner 

by 

Enoc  Q.  Flores 
Associate  Director, 

Multicultural  Programs 

As  we  approach  the  Christmas  season,  our  thoughts  turn  to  matters  of  real  importance 
as  we  contemplate  and  ponder  the  true  meaning  and  significance  of  our  Savior’s  life. 

For  nearly  2000  years,  the  greatest  gifts  of  all  have  enriched  and  blessed  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people  across  the  world.  Although  the  excitement  of  the  holiday  season 
sometimes  obscures  the  main  reason  we  celebrate  this  special  occasion,  we  must  never 
forget  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas  in  our  individual  lives. 

Divine  Gift 

“For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life”  (John  3:16).  How  can  we 
ever  match  this  divine  gift  from  our  Father  in  Heaven? 
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What  gift,  if  any,  can  surpass  the  beauty  and  perfection  in  the  life  of  the  Savior,  who 
showed  us,  through  love  and  obedience,  the  way  to  perfection  and  exaltation? 

What  gift  is  greater  than  the  Savior’s  atonement?  This  divine  act  opened  the  door, 
through  repentance,  for  us  to  receive  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins.  Truly,  “Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends”  (John  15:13). 

Eternal  Life 

What  gift  can  surpass  the  power  of  the  Savior’s  resurrection?  He  said:  “I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life:  He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live” 
(John  11:25).  The  free  gift  of  the  resurrection  is  a  stepping  stone  to  exaltation  and 
eternal  life. 

We  extend  to  all  our  sincere  wishes  for  your  joy  and  happiness  at  this  festive  season. 
May  we  all  show  love  and  gratitude  for  the  life,  atonement,  and  resurrection  of  our 
Savior  by  following  his  counsel:  “If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments”  (John  14:15). 
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Newsbriefs  from  Multicultural 
Programs  and  the  Indian  World 


Five  Indian  students 
complete  BYU  degrees 

Five  Indian  students  have  fufilled 
requirements  for  various  degress  and  have 
graduated  this  semester.  Ronald  June,  a 
Navajo  from  Kiabato,  Ariz.,  graduated 
with  a  BS  in  social  work.  Ernesteen  Lynch, 
a  Navajo  from  Farmington,  N.M. ,  gradu¬ 
ated  with  a  MA  in  American  history. 
Donita  Fox,  a  Yankton-Sioux  from 
Cardston,  Alberta  Canada,  graduated 
with  a  BS  in  elementary  education.  Erleen 
Tahbo,  a  Navajo  from  Lehi,  Utah,  also 
graduated  with  a  BS  in  elementary 
education. 

Students  face  increase 
in  Fall  1988  tuition 

Undergraduates  will  pay  $40  more  per 
semester  to  attend  Brigham  Young 
University  beginning  Fall  Semester  1988. 
Undergraduate  tuition  will  jump  from 
$820  to  $860  a  semester,  an  increase  of 
almost  5  percent. 

BYU  spokesman  Brent  Harker  said 
university  officials  review  costs  every  year, 
and  tuition  hikes  are  ordered  if  indications 
point  to  increasing  costs.  “This  isn’t  a 
10-year  plan  to  keep  increasing  tuition,’’ 
Flarker  said.  “That  determination  is  made 
annually.  If  costs  go  down,  then  it’s  con¬ 
ceivable  that  tuition  would  go  down.  But 
who  knows  the  probability  of  that?’  ’  The 
high  demand  to  enter  the  university  is  not 
an  impetus  for  the  increased  costs.  “If 
tuition  were  based  on  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  it  would  be  sky-high,’’  he 
said.  As  it  is,  students  pay  about  one- third 
of  the  costs  and  the  rest  is  paid  by  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
(BYU  sponsor).’’ 

Next  year  tuition  for  graduate  and 
advanced  standing  students  will  be  raised 
from  $950  to  $995  per  semester,  an 
increase  of  $45  or  4.74  percent.  Law 
School  and  Graduate  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment  tuition  will  go  from  $1,535  to 


$1,610  per  semester,  an  increase  of  $75  or 
4.89  percent. 

These  tuition  rates  apply  to  students 
who  are  members  of  the  LDS  church. 
Students  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Church  pay  one-and-a-half-times  the 
members’  rate. 

Indian  rites  open 
Utah  buffalo  hunt 

Utah’s  first  public  buffalo  hunt  on 
Antelope  Island  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
began  Saturday  with  a  peaceful  protest  by 
an  Indian  spiritual  leader  who  performed 
religious  rites.  Bear  Boy,  and  a  citizens’ 
group  called  Spirit  of  the  Land,  conducted 
religious  ceremonies  on  the  island  as  15 
hunters  who  paid  as  much  as  $1,600 
began  stalking  the  huge  beasts. 

‘  ‘This  sacred  ceremony  is  to  prepare  the 
buffalo  for  the  journey  to  the  Great  Spirit 
World,’’  said  Bear  Boy,  a  Ute  Indian. 
“What  is  happening  upon  this  earth  here 
is  a  national  disgrace.’’ 

The  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  sold  13  resident  buffalo 


permits  at  $800  each,  and  two  nonresident 
permits  at  $1,600  each,  will  for  three 
weekends  help  the  hunters  find  the  big¬ 
gest  bulls,  a  spokesman  said.  ‘  ‘We  will  be 
there  to  make  sure  they  shoot  the  animals 
we  feel  they  should  take,  and  to  monitor 
the  hunt,”  said  Jay  Christiansen,  northern 
region  supervisor  for  the  division. 

The  hunt  was  initiated  by  the  state 
legislature’s  call  for  a  herd  management 
plan,  with  the  goal  of  thinning  the  herd 
of  more  than  600  animals.  Buffalo  have 
roamed  the  island  since  the  1800’s,  but 
officials  contend  the  herd  has  not  been 
adequately  controlled  and  suffered  from 
inbreeding. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  division  con¬ 
ducted  the  state’s  first  buffalo  round-up, 
with  the  plans  to  sell  about  200  of  the 
animals  and  bring  in  new  buffalo  to 
improve  the  gene  pool. 

(. Deseret  News,  Nov.  29,  1987) 

USU  museum  to  hold 
juried  art  exhibition 

The  Nora  Eccles  Harrison  Museum  of  Art 
at  Utah  State  University  is  holding  a  juried 
exhibition  of  works  of  art  on,  or  of,  paper 
from  March  19  to  May  9,  1988.  For  more 
information  contact: 

Mountain  West  Paperworks:  A  Biennial 
Juried  Exhibition  Works  of  Art  on, 
or  of  Paper,  March  19-May  9,  1988. 
A  flat  fee  of  $10  for  up  to  three  works. 
Open  to  Colorado,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Montana,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  Nora 
Eccles  Harrison  Museum  of  Art,  Utah 
State  University  Logan,  UT  84322-4020, 
(801)  750-1412. 


Navajo  boy's  custody 
set  by  tribal  court 

The  shy  little  Navajo  boy  is  back  home 
now,  450  miles  north  in  Utah  with  his 
white  mom  and  dad.  But  the  case  of 
Michael  Carter,  who’s  lived  half  his  10 

continued  on  page  4 
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years  in  the  glare  of  a  bitter  custody 
fight,  lingers  in  the  capital  of  his  native 
people.  A  Navajo  tribal  judge  signed 
papers  that  made  official  the  agreement 
between  Michael’s  natural  mother, 
Cecelia  Saunders,  and  his  parents  since 
age  3,  Dan  and  Pat  Carter  of  Spanish 
Fork,  Utah.  Michael  stays  with  the  Carters; 
Saunders  has  custody  and  visiting  rights. 

(USA  Today,  Nov.  3,  1987) 

Study  says  Indians  die 
at  faster  rate  than  others 


Smoke  Signals 


report  at  a  conference  at  the  National 
Museum  of  American  History  today. 
Donald  Grinde,  a  professor  at  Gettysburg 
College  and  a  Yamassee  Indian,  said  the 
Iroquois,  who  numbered  10,000  during 
the  colonial  times,  had  a  structured  form 
of  government — with  tribal  councils  that 
sent  delegates  to  a  “national”  governing 
body.  It  helped  inspire  the  federeral-state 
scheme  included  in  the  Constitution. 

(USA  Today,  Nov.  23,  1987) 


Here’s  a  disturbing  statistical  coincidence: 
The  country’s  1.4  million  Indians  die  at 
a  rate  1 .4  times  faster  than  the  rest  of  the 
population. 

Most  of  the  descendants  of  the  nation’s 
original  inhabitants  who  remain  on  reser¬ 
vations  lack  access  to  adequate  health  care. 
Instead,  they  are  dumped  on  understaffed 
clinics  and  hospitals  unable  to  cope  with 
illnesses  often  related  to  the  Indians’ 
desperation  and  deprivation.  Widespread 
alcoholism  produces  a  death  rate  from 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  four  times  higher 
among  Indians  than  the  general  popula¬ 
tion.  Similarly,  Indians  experience 
elevated  death  rates  from  murder,  suicide, 
and  accidents. 

While  the  country’s  major  metropolitan 
areas  have  a  glut  of  physicians,  remote 
Indian  reservations  are  desperate  for  doc¬ 
tors.  Nationally,  the  number  of  doctors 
per  100,000  people  is  220 — but  on  Indian 
reservations  the  figure  is  21. 

“Most  physicians  are  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  isolation  found  on  our  reser¬ 
vation,”  Kenny  Smoker  Jr.  of  Montana’s 
vast  Fort  Peck  Reservation  told  the 
committee.  “There  is  no  recreation 
for  them — no  golf  courses,  no  fishing, 
no  nothing,”  added  Gilbert  Horn  Sr., 
a  leader  on  Montana’s  Fort  Belknap 
Reservation. 

(News  Paper  Enterprise  Association, 

Nov.  11,  1987) 

Indians  had  influence 
on  U.S.  Constitution 

American  Indians  had  an  important  yet 
largely  ignored,  influence  on  the  drafting 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  scholars  will 


Navajo  council  okays 
$219  million  budget 

The  Navajo  Tribal  Council  voted  61-5 
Friday  to  pass  a  $219  million  general 
operation  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
started  Oct.  1.  The  budget  is  up  $3.4 
million  from  last  year.  Tribal  officials  say 
this  year’s  budget  is  better  balanced  than 
last  year’s  and  should  not  trigger  any 
mid-year  cuts.  The  bulk  of  the  money 
this  year — $124.7  million — is  expected  to 
come  from  the  federal  government,  with 
state  governments  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah  and  other  sources  con¬ 
tributing  $8  million.  But  the  tribe  is  kick¬ 
ing  in  $86.6  million  which  is  $20  million 
more  than  last  year  and  includes  $33 
million  that’s  expected  to  arrive  in  January 
or  February  from  a  renegotiated  coal  lease 
with  Peabody  Coal.  Council  members  say 
one  key  factor  in  getting  this  year’s  budget 
balanced  was  the  decision  to  forgo  more 
than  $826,814  in  planned  raises  for  the 
tribal  chairman,  vice  chairman,  council 
members  and  other  top  tribal  officials. 

(Deseret  News,  Oct.  18,  1987) 

Senate  committee  starts 
corruption  probe  of  BIA 

A  Senate  committee  decided  Friday  to 
launch  a  widespread  investigation  into 
allegations  of  corruption  and  mismanage¬ 
ment  in  the  Interior  Department’s  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Senate  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs  met  privately 
and  decided  to  form  a  special  three- 
member  investigations  subcommittee, 
said  Sen.  Dennis  DeConcini,  D-Ariz. 


DeConcini  said  he  will  serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee,  along  with 
Sens.  Tom  Daschle,  D-S.D.,  and  John 
McCain,  R-Ariz.  He  said  the  committee 
will  meet  formally  next  week  to  discuss  the 
issue.  “There  are  all  kinds  of  problems 
with  that  agency,”  DeConcini  said  of  the 
BIA. 

(Associated  Press,  Oct.  8,  1987) 

Lubicon  tribe  boycotts 
Calgary's  '88  Olympics 

The  Lubicon  boycott  of  the  1988  Calgary 
Olympic  Winter  Games  is  designed  to 
pressure  the  federal  and  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  to  settle  their  47-year  land  claim  of 
a  90-mile  area  just  east  of  the  Peace  River. 
Many  museums  are  refusing  to  loan 
artifacts  to  Canada’s  Glenbow  Museum 
because  of  the  Lubicon  Tribe. 

Despite  Glenbow  Museum  curator 
Duncan  Cameron’s  insistence  that  “The 
Spirit  Sings”  exhibit  will  be  a  success, 
Lubicon  Lake  Indian  band  advisors  say  it 
will  fall  far  short  of  its  goal.  “It  will  be 
a  shadow  of  what  it’s  supposed  to  be,” 
says  Teri  Kelly,  Lubicon  advisor.  But 
curator  Duncan  Cameron  has  persistently 
said  the  Lubicon  boycott  has  been  ineffec¬ 
tive,  and  “The  Spirit  Sings”  exhibit  will 
be  an  “excellent  exhibit.” 

Lubicon  advisor  Fred  Lennarson 
pointed  out  that  many  museum  experts 
have  said  the  artifacts  that  museums  are 
refusing  to  loan  are  “most  important”  to 
the  Glenbow  exhibit.  Kelly  said  that  last 
week  another  two  Swiss  museums  turned 
down  the  Glenbow’ s  application  for 
artifact  loans,  and  an  Italian  museum  has 
promised  one  of  the  Swiss  curators  that  it 
will  confirm  its  support  of  the  boycott 
soon.  Kelly  said  among  museums  refus¬ 
ing  is  the  prestigious  New  York  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian,  which  will  not 
loan  86  artifacts  requested. 

(Kainai  News,  Aug.  20,  1987) 


Camilla  Kimball  dies 

Camilla  Eyring  Kimball,  widow  of  the 
late  President  Spencer  W.  Kimball, 
12th  President  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 

continued  on  page  31 
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Judene  Wixom  is  backbone 
of  Multicultural  Programs 


by  CAMILLE  SYLVA 
Recently  hired  as  new  department 
secretary  for  BYU’S  Multicultural  Pro¬ 
grams  isjudene  Wixom.  She  moved  here 
a  year  ago  with  her  husband  and  two 
of  her  seven  children  from  Cokeville, 
Wyoming.  There,  Wixom  worked  as 
the  community  coordinator  at  Western 
Wyoming  College,  where  she  acquired  her 
secretarial  and  counseling  skills  which  are 
much  needed  for  her  current  job. 

When  asked  to  sum  up  the  department 
secretary’s  duties,  Wixom  answered, 
“Well,  I  pretty  much  have  to  know  every¬ 
thing  about  everything  that  goes  on 


around  here.’’  In  other  words,  she  is  the 
backbone  of  the  office,  holding  everything 
together.  This  requires  a  lot  of  patience 
and  tolerance;  however,  Wixom  enjoys 
her  job.  She  especially  enjoys  meeting 
people  and  working  with  the  club  leaders 
and  the  International  Student  Association. 

Wixom  spends  her  free  time  gardening, 
sculpting,  and  helping  her  husband  with 
his  writing  and  typing.  He  is  a  com¬ 
munications  teacher  here  at  BYU. 
Recently,  Wixom  and  her  husband  com¬ 
pleted  a  book  together  called  Trial  by 
Terror  which  is  about  a  Cokeville  hostage 
incident. 


JUDENE  WIXOM 
Department  Secretary 


LISA  NELSON 
Immigration  Specialist 


by  CAMILLE  SYLVA 
Hired  as  new  immigration  specialist  is  Lisa 
Nelson,  replacing  Kathy  Black.  Prior  to 
working  in  the  Multicultural  Department, 
Nelson  was  employed  as  a  teaching  assis¬ 
tant  in  the  Spanish  Department  here  at 
BYU,  where  she  taught  Spanish  101.  Her 
responsibilities  as  immigration  specialist 
include  providing  counsel  to  immigrants 
on  legal  matters,  working  permits, 
extented  stays,  and  also  reuniting  couples 
with  their  spouses  here  at  BYU.  This 
allows  Nelson  to  meet  and  help  people 
from  various  cultures.  She  really  enjoys 
this. 

A  great  challenge  for  Nelson,  being  the 
new  immigration  specialist,  is  not  only 
dealing  with  several  cultures,  but  also 
dealing  with  the  numerous  thinking  pro¬ 
cesses  of  each  individual  who  seeks  her 
help.  When  Nelson  is  not  at  the  office 
helping  other  people,  she  can  be  found 
enjoying  some  free  time  playing  the 
piano,  relaxing  to  soul  music,  and  best  of 
all  preparing  to  be  a  mother  when  March 
comes  around. 


Lisa  Nelson 
joins  staff  as 
immigration 
specialist 


A  Hawaiian  -  Chinese  -Japanese  -  Portuguese,  Camille 
Sylva,  from  Lahaina,  Hawaii,  is  serving  as  layout 
editor  for  Eagle’s  Eye.  She  is  a  sophomore  majoring 
in  public  relations  and  is  a  member  of the  Polynesian 
Club  and  Hui  'O  Malama. 
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— in  softball 

Family 
tradition 
continues 
at  BYU 

by  ROSITA  CHAVEZ 
Keeping  their  family  softball  tradition 
.going  at  BYU  are  Pam  and  Shelda 
Wilson,  Navajo-Hopi  from  Farmington, 
N.M.  They  grew  up  in  an  enviroment 
where  softball  was  very  important.  They 
have  carried  out  their  family  tradition  by 
transferring  their  high  school  softball 
abilities  into  college  with  the  BYTJ 
Women’s  Softball  Team. 

Pam  and  Shelda  play  softball  and  their 
entire  family  is  involved  with  the  sport. 
Their  three  sisters  (Ada,  Tracey  and 
Kathee)  and  brothers  (Matt  and  Melvin) 
are  following  in  their  footsteps  by  play¬ 
ing  on  summer  and  school  softball  and 
baseball  teams.  Their  father,  Melvin 
Wilson,  owns  and  coaches  the  Dazzlers, 
a  little  league  team.  Pam  and  Shelda’s 
mother,  Melvina,  manages  the  Dazzlers. 


Fatherly  Influence 

The  two  sisters  were  first  introduced  to 
softball  by  their  father,  who  is  their  big¬ 
gest  influence  in  the  sport.  At  the  time, 
Pam  was  nine  years  old  and  Shelda  was 
two  years  her  senior.  Softball  was  a  favorite 
pastime  during  and  after  school — a 
pastime  in  which  most  of  their  friends  and 
neighbors  were  involved.  Their  parents 
have  taught  their  family  to  be  supportive 
of  each  other  and  to  be  competitive 
through  the  sport.  The  Wilson  family 
shares  a  closeness  with  each  other  that 
most  families  do  not. 

Pam  and  Shelda  played  softball  for  the 
Farmington  Scorpions  in  high  school. 
While  playing  for  the  “Scorps,”  they  won 
the  AAAA  State  Softball  Championship 
for  all  the  seasons  they  attended.  They  also 
made  the  All-State  team  in  high  school. 

Increased  Intensity 

“College  softball  is  different  in  com¬ 
petition,”  stated  Pam.  “It  is  more  intense 
and  the  training  is  physically  harder  and 
more  time  consuming  compared  to  high 
school.” 

Shelda  and  Pam  also  played  volleyball 
and  basketball.  They  were  members  of  the 
AAAA  New  Mexico  State  Championship 
Volleyball  Team  and  New  Mexico  AAAA 
State  Ghampionship  Basketball  Team. 


Shelda,  a  senior  majoring  in  sports 
business  management,  has  been  busy 
maintaining  a  3.1  grade  point  average. 
She  is  starting  her  fourth  season  with  the 
Cougars  as  third  baseman  and  has  been 
elected  the  team  captain.  When  asked 
about  the  situation,  she  replied,  “Play¬ 
ing  softball  and  trying  to  keep  up  with 
academics  is  hard.  Being  captain  gives  me 
more  responsibilities  but  it  doesn’t 
interfere  with  academics.”  This  past 
summer  Shelda  traveled  to  Denver,  Colo. , 
with  the  Farmington  Bandits  for  the 
regional  championships  in  Class  A  for 
women’s  fast  pitch,  representing  New 
Mexico. 

Business  Major 

Pam,  a  sophomore  majoring  in  business 
management,  has  played  for  her  father’s 
team  every  summer  since  she  started  the 
sport.  She  has  helped  her  father’s  team  go 
to  state  championships  every  season  since 
it  was  organized.  This  past  summer  she 
helped  the  Tomboys,  a  women’s  fast- 
pitch  softball  league  team,  go  to  the 
regional  tournament  for  the  champion¬ 
ships  of  the  Women’s  Class  B.  She  will 
not  be  playing  for  the  Cougars  this  com¬ 
ing  season  because  she  wants  to  enjoy 
more  of  the  college  life  and  to  better  her 
3.2  grade  point  average.  When  asked 
about  how  people  treated  her  as  the 
younger  sister  of  Shelda,  Pam  replied, 
“Coaches  expected  me  to  be  like  Shelda, 
which  made  me  try  harder.” 

Shelda  and  Pam  have  high  prospects  for 
the  future.  Shelda  plans  to  continue  her 
education,  and  upon  graduation  she 
wants  to  pursue  a  career  as  an  athletic 
director.  This  season,  however,  will  be  her 
last  with  the  Cougars.  Pam,  on  the  other 
hand,  wants  to  start  her  own  business  after 
graduating. 


A  freshman  majoring  in  electrical  engineering, 
reporter  Rosita  Chavez  is  a  Navajo  from  Bloomfield, 
N.M.  She  graduated from  Bloomfield  High  School. 
While  there,  she  played  basketball  and  volleyball  and 
played  in  the  AAA  New  Mexico  State  Volleyball 
Championships.  Chavez  participated  in  the  '86  Pre  ¬ 
engineering  Program  and  the  '87  BYU  Achieve 
Program. 
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Resuming  for  her  third  semester  with  Eagle  ’  s  Eye 
and  serving  as  office  coordinator  is  Deborah  Allen 
Cocker,  a  Kiowa  from  Anadarko,  Okla.  Cocker  is  a 
sophomore  majoring  in  broadcast  communications. 
After  meeting  her  fiance 's  family  in  New  Zealand, 
she  returned  in  July  and  was  married  to  Garrick 
Cocker  in  the  Oakland  Calfomia  Temple.  She 
attended  the  ’84  Pre-engineering  Program  in  which 
she  received  an  academic  scholarship.  She  was  an 
officer  of  the  Polynesian  Club  and  a  past  member 
ofHui  'O  Malama.  The  Cockers  are  expecting  their 
first  child  in  May. 


Miller  takes  fencing . 
looks  to  992  Olympics 


By  DEBORAH  COCKER 
“Too  many  Errol  Flynn  movies”  is  how 
Kee  Miller  attributes  his  love  for  fencing. 
He  is  an  outstanding  member  in  the  BYU 
Fencing  Club.  Miller  is  a  Navajo  student 
from  Tahlequah,  Okla. ,  currently  a  junior 
majoring  in  design  illustration.  He  served 
a  mission  for  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Last  year  he  married  Juanita  Marie  Weber 
Archibeque  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  The 
Millers  are  expecting  a  baby  in  May. 

“Ever  since  I  was  eight  years  old,  I’ve 
been  dying  to  fence,”  explained  Miller. 
He  started  fencing  only  about  a  year  ago. 
But  this  hasn’t  held  back  his  ambition  or 
desire  to  achieve.  Miller’s  goal  is  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  1996  Olympics.  He  works  out 
every  day  to  “keep  mentally  fit.”  Hard 
work  and  dedication  are  the  keys  to  his 
present  success.  Part  of  Miller’s  fitness 
routine  includes  practicing  15  to  20  hours 
a  week.  “I  run  a  bit,  and  work  out  a  bit,” 
Miller  shyly  comments. 

Recently  Miller  competed  in  one  of 
BYU’s  bi-annual  fencing  tournaments 
and  managed  to  place  third.  There  were 
about  100  participants  in  the  foils.  He  has 
participated  in  two  other  tournaments.  In 
the  Weber  State  tournament  he  placed 
20th  out  of  130  participants  and  at  BYU 
last  March,  he  took  fourth  place  out  of  80 
contestants. 

When  Miller  was  asked  how  he  coped 
with  school,  marriage,  work  and  fencing, 
he  simply  replied,  “Very  well.  I  have  a 
great  love  for  all  three.” 


OPPOSITE  PAGE— Sisters  Shelda  (left)  and 
Pam  Wilson  take  time  out  from  their  busy 
schedules  to  pose  for  a  picture.  TOP — Miller 
stands  calm  and  poised  prior  to  a  match. 
LEFT — Hard  work  and  refinement  pay  off  as 
Miller  scores  another  point. 
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TMF 
officers 
voice  goals 
for  club 

by  ROSITA  CHAVEZ 
The  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  started  the 
1987  Fall  Semester  with  a  reestablished 
club.  The  club  has  new  officers  and  a  new 
office  location. 

Elected  at  the  end  of  the  ’87  Winter 
Semester  were  Tracey  Platero,  Navajo- 
Apache  from  Bloomfield,  N.M.,  who 
serves  as  the  president  of  the  club.  She  is 
a  junior  majoring  in  dance  specialization. 
She  performs  with  the  Lamanite  Genera¬ 
tion  and  was  a  recent  Y-Group  leader. 
One  of  her  goals  is  to  provide  unity  within 
and  among  the  club  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers.  She  also  hopes  to  enlighten  and 
broaden  the  different  aspects  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  BYU  student  through  what  she 


terms  “PASS” — physical,  academical, 
spiritual,  and  social. 

Vice-President 

Connie  Adams,  Tlingit  from  Yakutat, 
Alaska,  is  the  vice-president.  She  a  junior 
majoring  in  international  relations.  One 
of  her  main  duties  as  vice-president  is  to 
get  freshmen  involved  in  TMF  activities 
and  programs. 

Herman  Frazier,  Navajo  from  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Utah,  is  a  sophomore  majoring  in 
animal  science.  As  the  treasurer,  he  is  in 
charge  of  handling  and  keeping  track  of 
the  club’s  finances.  When  asked  about  his 
goals  for  TMF  as  an  officer,  he  stated,  “1 
want  it  to  be  a  really  good  time  for  all 
within  the  budget.”  He  is  currently  the 
director  of  the  History  Committee  in  the 
Social  Office  of  ASBYU. 

Other  Officers 

Lorraine  “Lori”  Claw  is  the  athletic 
director.  She  is  a  Navajo-Ute  from  Tuba 
City,  Ariz.,  and  a  junior  majoring  in 
fashion  merchandising.  Her  main  duty  as 
the  athletic  director  is  to  ensure  that  TMF 
participates  in  BYU  Intermural  Programs. 

Dave  Lincoln,  Navajo  from  Ganado, 
Ariz. ,  serves  as  the  publicity  chairperson. 
He  is  a  sophomore  majoring  in  architec¬ 
ture  and  design.  As  the  publicity  chair¬ 
person,  his  duties  are  to  announce  upcom¬ 
ing  TMF  activites. 


Social  Service 

Sam  Curley,  Navajo  from  Toadlena, 
N.M.,  is  the  social  service  chairperson.  He 
is  a  sophomore  majoring  in  communica¬ 
tions.  Sam’s  goal  for  the  club  is  to  get 
more  involvement  in  the  club.  He  enjoys 
oil  painting,  hiking,  playing  the  piano 
and  playing  basketball. 

The  club  has  moved  its  office  to  room 
220  in  the  Knight  Mangum  Building.  The 
new  office  location  is  intended  to  promote 
unity,  especially  during  Lamanite  Week, 
with  other  multicultural  clubs  who  share 
the  same  office. 

Club  Activities 

The  club  has  had  many  activities  thus 
far.  A  scavenger  hunt  was  part  of  the 
activities  planned  for  the  club’s  opening 
social.  Winners  of  the  hunt  were  treated 
to  a  pizza  party.  After  the  scavenger  hunt, 
the  group  had  a  popsicle  party.  TMF  has 
also  conducted  weekly  Indian  dance  classes 
aimed  to  promote  their  cultural  heritage. 
At  Friday  Night  Live,  TMF  sponsored  a 
dance  and  had  a  concession  stand,  selling 
frybread  and  tacos.  TMF  also  participated 
in  the  homecoming  window  painting 
competition  and  parade.  TMF  is  designed 
to  highlight  cultural  aspects  of  the  Native 
American  at  BYU.  The  club’s  major  goal 
is  to  share  a  family-like  bond  and  promote 
involvement. 


TMF 

CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  LEFT — Club  Advisor 
Bryce  Chamberlain  and  treasurer  Herman 
Frazier  cool  down  with  popsicles.  Members 
of  the  TMF  council  pose  before  the  Tree  of 
Life.  Sam  Curley,  Tess  Barbone,  and  Byron 
Benally  look  over  the  scavenger  hunt  map. 
TMF  activities  also  involve  Non-BYU  stu¬ 
dents  such  as  Tess,  Byron,  and  Teri. 
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LG  tours  Caribbean ,  South  America 


by  ALBERT  VIERRA  and  KELT  I  BROWN 


The  Lamanite  Generation — BYU’s 
musical  dance  group  that  performs  ethnic 
songs  and  dances  from  the  cultures  of 
Polynesia,  Latin  America,  and  the  Native 
American  Indians — recently  returned 
from  a  major  tour  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica,  Ecuador, 
and  Florida.  While  travelling  to  these  five 
countries,  the  group  showered  love,  hap¬ 
piness  and  friendship  to  all  they  came  in 
contact  with.  The  kindness  was  returned 
to  the  group  as  they  were  treated  as  royalty 
in  every  place  they  visited. 

Major  Obstacle 

During  the  first  three  weeks  on  tour, 
Generation  members  had  to  survive  gruel¬ 
ing  temperatures  of  87  degrees  and  above 
with  a  humidity  level  of  85  percent.  This 
made  it  muggy,  sticky  and,  needless  to 
say,  very  uncomfortable.  “I  could  feel  the 
droplets  of  sweat  trickle  down  my  back 
and  face  constantly,”  said  Marjorie  Vierra, 
a  member  of  the  Polynesian  section.  The 
climate  caused  many  health  problems 
throughout  the  tour,  including  fatigue, 
swollen  feet,  and  various  illnesses.  How¬ 
ever,  the  weather  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  dur¬ 
ing  the  fourth  week  of  the  tour  proved  a 
refreshing  70  degrees. 

Warmth 

On  their  arrival  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Lamanite  Generation  was  greeted  by 
many  cheering  fans.  Tamiko  Okabe  of 
the  Polynesian  section  explained, ‘‘The 
experience  itself  sent  chills  through  our 
bodies.”  Many  of  the  new  members  had 
never  experienced  this  kind  of  celebrity 
treatment  before.  Every  ‘‘Generator” 
was  presented  with  a  straw  hat  that  was 
embroidered  with  the  words  ‘‘Puerto 
Rico”  across  the  top.  Love  and  warmth 


continued  on  page  10 


TOP  RIGHT-— Garnet  Comegan  points  to  a  fu¬ 
ture  tour  sight  found  on  the  floor  map  at  the 
Salt  Lake  City  airport.  MIDDLE  RIGHT— Al¬ 
bert  Vierra,  Lydia  Jensen,  Lynne  Hall  and 
Brent  Chase  show  off  the  hats  they  received 
in  Puerto  Rico.  RIGHT — Michelle  Kalauli 
plays  with  a  “scaly  friend”  at  the  Arawak  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico. 


Albert  F.  Vierra  II,  is  a  Hawaiian-Cbinese- 
Portuguese  from  Nortbridge,  Calif.  A  freshman 
majoring  in  liberal  arts,  Vierra  enjoys  most  sports. 
He  worked  with  the  '87  Discovery  Programs  as  an 
activity  coordinator.  Vierra  toured  South  America 
and  the  Caribbean  last  spring  as  a  performer  with 
the  Lamanite  Generation.  A  one-time  reporter,  he 
is  presently  serving  a  two-year  mission  for  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Quito,  Ecuador. 
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‘Generators’  spread  love ,  laughter 


were  then  expressed  through  song  and 
dance  between  group  members  and  a 
number  of  Puerto  Ricans  who  were  there 
to  greet  them.  Members  of  Generation 
were  deeply  touched  by  the  love  they  were 
shown,  which  reminded  many  of  their 
homelands  and  their  far-away  families  and 
friends. 

Blessed 

Throughout  their  stay  in  Puerto  Rico 
they  were  showered  with  kindness  and 
blessed  with  people  who  were  willing  to 
help  them  in  any  way  possible.  Puerto 
Rico’s  generous  hospitality  provided  the 
“Generators”  with  a  beach  resort  for  liv¬ 
ing  quarters,  an  enormous  amount  of 
delicious  food  and  exciting  entertainment. 
They  were  also  presented  with  a  proclama¬ 
tion  from  one  of  Puerto  Rico’s  mayors, 
which  stated.  “The  members  of  the 
Lamanite  Generation  are  distinguished 
guests  of  the  city  of  Ponce.  ’  ’  Response  to 
LG’s  performances  was  simply  amazing. 
They  were  often  greeted  by  large  audi¬ 
ences.  Audience  participation  was  so 
intense  that  it  made  the  Generators  realize 
their  ultimate  goal  as  performers — to 


ABOVE — Hie  “Five  Captains,”  Jerry  West, 
Garnet  Comegan,  Adrian  Dewberry,  Brian 
Ramos,  and  Albert  Vierra,  take  a  break  at  the 
waterfront  in  Old  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 
RIGHT — Albert  Vierra,  Marjorie  Vierra,  Gar¬ 
net  Comegan,  and  one  of  their  friends,  pose 
next  to  a  monument  fronting  the  oldest 
church  in  America. 


spread  love,  happiness  and  friendship. 

Farewell 

Saying  farewell  to  new-found  friends 
was  no  easy  task.  Members  of  the  group 
will  always  have  a  special  place  in  their 
hearts  for  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  people  will 
always  be  remembered  as  loving,  kind  and 


sharing.  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  eyes 
were  opened  to  much  poverty,  the  type 
of  poverty  which  most  cast  members  were 
not  accustomed  to  seeing.  They  were 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  ticket  prices 
for  the  Lamanite  Generation  shows  were 
extremely  high,  which  prevented  many 
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families  from  attending  performances. 
Seeing  that  people  were  being  turned 
away,  Generation  leaders  decided  to  hold 
a  fireside  for  Church  members  and  non¬ 
members  and  present  a  mini-version  of 
their  show  for  free.  This  was  indeed  a  suc¬ 
cess!  It  was  a  “standing  room  only”  event 
and  at  first  people  were  hesitant  to  express 
any  kind  of  emotion.  Fortunately,  the 
“Haka’  ’  or  the  Maori  War  dance,  changed 


all  that.  It  brought  out  laugh  after  laugh 
from  children  and  adults  alike. 

Bonds  Made 

Jamaica  has  many  beautiful  beaches 
and  is  simply  an  island  paradise.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  is  also  a  poverty-stricken 
country.  The  Lamanite  Generation  was 
sponsored  by  the  Bustmante  and  May  Pen 
Children’s  Hospital  in  Jamaica.  In  return 
for  the  sponsorship,  LG  raised  money  for 
the  hospitals  by  performing.  The  group 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Bustmante 
Children’s  Hospital.  The  members  split 
into  five  separate  groups  and  went  to  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  hospital  entertain¬ 
ing  the  children  with  songs  that  would 
change  a  sad  and  crying  face  to  a  cheerful 
and  happy  one.  Many  members  shared 
gifts  and  laughter  and  built  such  a  strong 

continued  on  page  12 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP— Cast  performs  at  a 
welcome  reception  given  by  the  mayor  of 
Santiago,  Dominican  Republic.  Ingrid  Lewis 
and  Albert  Vierra  dance  to  “La  Negra.”  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Generation  appear  on  a  local  televi¬ 
sion  talk  show  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


Garnet  Comegan  visits  with  the  mayor  of 
Santiago  in  his  executive  suite.  Mayor 
Thompson  presents  LG  Director  Ron  Simp¬ 
son  with  an  official  proclamation  welcom¬ 
ing  him  and  the  rest  of  the  group  to  Ponce, 
Puerto  Rico. 
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LG  shares  heritage ,  love  for  gospel 
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bond  that  once  again  it  was  hard  to  say 
good-bye. 

LG  next  traveled  to  Florida  where  they 
were  afforded  time  to  recuperate  from  all 
the  traveling.  Being  restricted  to  soda-pop 
in  other  countries  made  water  very  wel¬ 
come.  While  in  Florida,  they  relaxed  and 
gained  an  even  greater  appreciation  for 
the  many  blessings  which  the  United 
States  has  to  offer. 

Ecuador 


While  in  Ecuador,  the  group  had  the 
privilege  of  performing  in  Ecuador’s 
national  theater.  Tickets  here  were  also 
high-priced.  Therefore,  a  member  of  the 
Church  bought  out  the  entire  theater  for 
one  of  the  performances  and  re-sold  the 
tickets  for  less.  That  night  LG  again  per¬ 
formed  for  a  sell-out  crowd.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  Ecuador  was  Otavalo,  which 
is  perhaps  one  of  Ecuador’s  most  famous 
tourist  attractions.  The  marketplace  there 
is  known  for  selling  inexpensive  wool 
products.  The  group  enjoyed  most  of  the 
day  shopping  and  touring  the  country. 


Dignitaries 

Lamanite  Generation  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  many  dignitaries  of  these 
different  countries  and  territories  such 
as  the  mayor  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
who  greeted  the  group  with  a  luncheon. 
There  the  mayor  and  LG’s  Vice-president 
Francisco  Araiza  exchanged  greetings  and 
shared  of  themselves  spiritually  as  they 
united  in  prayer  for  the  betterment  of 
the  people  in  the  city  of  Santiago.  The 
mayor  was  presented  with  song  and  dances 
that  the  group  performed  in  his  honor 
and  gifts  from  the  United  States  were 
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also  presented  to  him.  In  Jamaica,  the 
group  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Governor  General’s  residence.  They  were 
treated  to  a  20-minute  tour  of  the  105-acre 
estate  and  took  pictures  with  the  Governor 
General  on  the  palace  grounds. 

The  Lamanite  Generation  did  not 
always  perform  for  others.  Every  so  often, 
they  had  the  privilege  of  being  enter¬ 
tained  by  other  university  groups  in 
cultural  dance  exchanges.  By  attending 
these  presentations,  group  members  were 
taught  various  dances  such  as  the  salsa  and 
the  merengue. 

Cities  Visited 

Evenings  were  often  designated  for  per¬ 
forming,  thus  mornings  were  spent  tour¬ 
ing  various  cities.  The  group  enjoyed 
El  Morro  Castle,  an  ancient  Indian  village, 
many  historical  buildings  and  Old  San 
Juan  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  they  toured  Coloniel  Santo 
Domingo,  the  oldest  Cathedral  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  Christopher  Columbus’  castle  and 
burial  place. 


The  Lamanite  Generation  took  off  and 
landed  17  times  on  10  different  flights. 
They  spent  approximately  32  hours  in  the 
air.  They  performed  in  5  countries  or  ter¬ 
ritories  and  presented  18  major  and  3 
shortened  performances  in  10  cities  to 
approximately  13,450  people,  which  does 
not  include  live  television  appearances  on 
two  local  talk  shows.  Each  member  slept 


in  9  different  beds.  They  traveled  approx¬ 
imately  885  miles  in  8  long  bus  trips 
and  approximately  1,000  miles  in  45 
shorter  trips  in  vans  and  smaller  buses. 
They  took  3  students  to  3  hospitals  and 
were  seen  by  9  different  doctors  for  various 
ailments.  All  in  all,  it  was  a  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  trip.  It  will  be  an  experience 
long  remembered. 


OPP.  FAR  LEFT — Francisco  Avilla,  Wendy 
Martin,  Jace  McQuivey,  George  Moran,  Ed 
Napia,  Michelle  Kalauli,  Tamiko  Okabe,  and 
Garnet  Comegan  gather  at  the  equator  in 
Ecuador.  INSET — Ingrid  Lewis  talks  with  a 
reporter.  CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP— LG 
dances  to  a  Maori  number  at  a  fireside. 
Kerry  Ampuero  and  Francisco  Araiza  per¬ 
form  at  the  Bayside  Mall  in  Florida.  Genera¬ 
tion  members  perform  on  a  street  corner  in 
Jamaica.  Doll  expert  Len  Barnes  is  flanked 
by  tour  heartthrobs  George  Moran  and  Al¬ 
bert  Vierra,  who  were  both  inspirations  for 
Barnes’  Generation  “GQ”  dolls. 
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LG’s  Jace  McQuivey 
exemplifies 
‘involvement’ 


W.  Kelt  i  Brown,  Jr.,  is  a  Hawaiian- Chinese  - 
lrish-English-Portuguese-Japanese  from  Mililani, 
Hawaii.  A  major  in  broadcast  communications, 
Brown  is  the  Eagle’s  Eye  editor.  Upon  graduating, 
he  hopes  to  return  to  his  native  Hawaii  to  be  a  broad¬ 
cast  anchor.  Brown  is  a  member  of  the  Polynesian 
Club  and  enjoys  singing  and  dancing  the  hula.  He 
hopes  to  one  day  own  a  chain  of  Louis  Vuitton  shops. 


by  KELI’I  BROWN 

It’s  all  a  matter  of  managing  your  time 
efficiently.”  This  is  the  key  to  success 
according  to  Jace  McQuivey,  a  24-year-old 
Hawaiian-Swiss  from  American  Fork, 
Utah.  In  his  second  year  as  a  member  of 
the  Lamanite  Generation,  McQuivey  has 
been  selected  as  group  president — a 
responsibility  that  will  take  up  most  of  his 
time.  But  McQuivey  isn’t  complaining. 
It’s  in  his  character  to  take  on  such  time- 
consuming,  challenging  and  motivating 
positions.  You  see,  he  not  only  serves  as 
LG  President,  he  is  also  the  drum  major 
for  the  Cougar  Marching  Band,  President 
of  Kappa  Kappa  Psi  (a  BYU  service  club), 
and  a  full-time  student  holding  a  full¬ 
time,  off-campus  job.  And  with  all  that 
he  is  still  able  to  maintain  a  GPA  that  is 
above  a  3.0. 

“Responsible” 

It  would  seem  rational  to  have  the 
leadership  positions  held  by  McQuivey 
delegated  to  more  than  just  one  person 
considering  the  vast  amount  of  talented 
and  capable  students  attending  Brigham 
Young  University.  However,  it  seems  that 
campus  officials  all  recognize  one  of  his 
foremost  assets — McQuivey  is  responsible. 
“I  would  tend  to  say  that  I  am  a  pretty 
responsible  person.  The  important  things 
are  to  be  there  when  you  are  supposed  to 
be  there  and  to  do  the  things  you  are 
expected  to  do.”  Students  who  have 


worked  with  McQuivey  agree.  Adrian 
Dewberry  from  Oklahoma  commented, 
“He  is  always  there  when  you  need  him 
as  a  president  and  as  a  friend  as  well.” 

Duties 

As  president  of  the  Lamanite  Genera¬ 
tion,  McQuivey  is  responsible  for  more 
than  meets  the  eye.  His  duties  extend 
well  beyond  that  of  a  normal  chief 
executive.  He  must  concern  himself 
with  the  physical,  social,  spiritual,  and 
academic  well-being  of  each  individual  in 
the  group.  Having  this  as  one  of  his  main 
responsibilities,  McQuivey  must  often  ask 
himself  the  question,  “Are  his  or  her 
needs  being  met?”  When  he  comes  up 
with  a  negative  answer,  he  knows  it’s  time 
to  go  to  work. 

After  serving  a  mission  in  Hawaii  for 
the  LDS  church,  McQuivey  joined  LG  to 
learn  more  about  his  Hawaiian  heritage 
and  culture.  “I  also  joined  the  group 
because  of  its  missionary  aspect.  It  is  a 
superb  opportunity  to  share  the  gospel.  ’  ’ 

Golden  Opportunity 

McQuivey  also  commented  on,  his 
youngest  brother  James  who  attends  BYU 
and  is  also  a  member  of  Generation.  Since 
they  are  six  years  apart,  the  two  brothers 
have  never  had  the  chance  to  become  close 
and  the  elder  McQuivey  sees  this  as  a 
golden  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 


TOP  LEFT — McQuivey  takes  a  break  from  re¬ 
hearsal.  BOTTOM  LEFT-— Kanani  Velasco, 
Mana  Mo’o,  and  Tamiko  Okabe  dance  to  a 
Samoan  tune.  MIDDLE — Keawe  Harris  prac¬ 
tices  ancient  Hawaiian.  Sandrajoyce  and 
Mana  Mo’o  perform  the  “Taualuga.” 
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Mini- tour  takes  LG 
to  Arizona ,  N.M. 


bond  they  share.  “I  went  on  my  mission 
while  James  was  in  elementary  school  and 
when  I  returned  he  was  in  junior  high  and 
I  went  off  to  college.  So  I  haven’t  had  the 
one-on-one,  quality  time  with  him.” 

McQuivey  described  his  busy  life  as  a 
humbling  experience.  As  a  performer  in 
LG  and  the  Cougar  Marching  Band,  he 
has  touched  base  with  some  of  the  best 
dancers  and  musicians  at  the  University. 
These  experiences  have  allowed  him  to 
recognize  his  weaknesses — weaknesses 
which  he  tries  to  overcome.  He  finds  that 
performing  helps  him  to  be  more  con¬ 
scious  of  himself  and  it  also  enables  him 


to  grow.  ‘‘It  makes  me  look  inside  to  see 
if  I  am  portraying  those  things  which  I  and 
others  can  be  proud  of.” 

Building  Positive  Relationships 
His  perspective  on  life  is  as  follows: 
‘‘We  all  need  to  realize  that  the  little 
everyday  problems  that  slow  us  down 
aren’t  neccesarily  what  we  need  to  focus 
on.  Rather,  we  need  to  look  beyond  that. 
We  are  all  a  part  of  a  plan.  But  until  we 
figure  out  what  that  part  is,  we  must  press 
forward  and  in  doing  so  we  must  build 
positive  relationships  and  we  must  make 
others  feel  good  about  themselves.”  It  is 
a  perspective  that  more  of  us  should  take 
to  heart. 


■ 


LEFT — LG  performs  a  Latin  number  during 
Fall  ’87  mini-tour.  ABOVE — LG  President 
Jace  McQuivey  and  Latin  section  member 
Rogelio  Rojo  build  their  dance  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  BELOW — Generation  sings  “Go  My 
Son”  at  Navajo  Pine  High  School  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  Samoan  “Sasa”  thrills  the  crowd  and 
performers  as  well. 
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Boothe 
serves  as 
catalyst’  to 
Generation 


by  KELI’I  BROWN 

His  list  of  accomplishments  is  endless.  He 
has  toured  internationally  34  times  with 
BYU  and  BYU-Hawaii  and  has  visited  43 
foreign  countries.  He  directed  and 
founded  “Showcase  Hawaii,’’  BYU- 
Hawaii ’s  premiere  performance  group.  He 
directed  the  Polynesian  Cultural  Center’s 
Polynesian  Dance  Ensemble.  He  has  made 
35  guest  appearances  on  television.  He  is 
an  active  member  of  the  National  Folk 
Organization  of  America  and  was  recently 
nominated  president.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  forced  to  turn  down  the  nomination 
due  to  his  present  commitment  as  an  LDS 
bishop.  He  has  written  numerous  songs 
and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of 
the  best  voice  instructors  in  the  United 
States  today.  This  man  is  Randy  Boothe, 
the  new  director  for  BYU’s  Lamanite 
Generation. 

Boothe  first  came  to  BYU  as  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  1976  after  teaching  for  a  few  years 
at  BYU-Hawaii.  While  in  Hawaii  he 
gained  an  appreciation  for  the  Polynesian 
cultures — an  appreciation  which  endures 
until  this  very  day.  “My  experience  at 
BYU-Hawaii  has  helped  me  to  further 
understand  and  appreciate  the  Polynesian 
people  and  the  cultures  they  represent. 
This  has  significantly  helped  me  with  the 
Lamanite  Generation.’’ 

Boothe  married  Susan  Johnson,  who 
is  originally  from  Spanish  Fork,  Utah. 
She  is  presently  an  instructor  in  BYU’s 
Information  Management  Department. 
Together  they  have  three  children — Ross, 
5;  Mark,  3;  and  Annalece,  2.  Boothe 
stated  that  his  wife  is  very  supportive  of 
his  work  and  that  “it  wouldn’t  be  possi¬ 
ble  without  her.’’ 

Team  Concept 

Boothe  has  worked  with  LG  before  as 
far  as  show  development  and  music  direc¬ 
tor  goes.  However,  this  will  be  his  first 
year  as  overall  director  and  he  is  extremely 
excited  to  be  working  in  that  capacity.  The 
music  staff  has  developed  what  Boothe 


likes  to  term  as  “team  concept.’’  Several 
staff  members  of  the  music  division  will 
work  together  in  their  perspective  areas  of 
expertise  to  produce  the  best  show  pos¬ 
sible.  As  the  overall  director  of  the 
Lamanite  Generation,  Boothe  sees  himself 
as  the  ‘  ‘catalyst  to  bring  together  the  vast 
amount  of  talents  displayed  in  both  the 
faculty  members  and  the  performers 
themselves.’’ 

With  this  year’s  show,  Boothe  hopes  to 
intensify  the  impact  of  the  group  in  some 
very  specific  ways.  He  wants  the  various 
audiences  to  recognize  that  the  performers 
are  students  who  have  gathered  from  all 
across  the  globe  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
their  cultures  and  to  exhibit  the  pride  they 
have  in  their  roots  and  their  heritage.  “I 
want  our  audiences  to  realize  that  these 
are  not  just  a  group  of  BYU  students  who 
just  happen  to  be  Lamanites,  but  that 
these  are  students  who  are  in  and  of 
themselves  living  legends  striving  to  keep 
alive  their  rich  cultural  heritage.’’ 

Cultural  Authenticity 

The  group  will  be  touring  East  and 
West  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1988. 
Having  served  a  mission  for  the  LDS 
church  there,  Boothe  is  both  excited  and 
anxious  to  return.  “I  know  the  people 
there.  My  own  ancestral  lines  trace  back 
to  Germany  and  I  can  tell  you  now  that 
the  people  will  be  looking  for  authenticity 
and  cultural  awareness.  They’re  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  ‘show  biz’  type  of  program. 
This  is  why  we  have  taken  such  extreme 
measures  to  assure  cultural  authenticity.’’ 

Boothe  explained  that  the  Polynesian 
section  leader,  Edwin  Napia,  was  sent  to 
Hawaii’s  Polynesian  Culture  Center  to 
work  with  leaders  there.  Indian  section 


TOP — Generation  Director  Randy  Boothe 
busily  prepares  an  arrangement  for  the 
group.  ABOVE— Sandra  Joyce  and  Polyne¬ 
sian  Section  Leader  Edwin  Napia  dance  to 
“Na  Moku  Eha,”  a  hula  depicting  the  various 
mountain  ranges  of  Hawaii. 

leader  Julius  Chavez  was  sent  to  various 
pow-wows  across  the  American  continent 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  articles  of  clothing 
for  his  section.  Boothe  even  accompanied 
Irma  Hofer,  the  Latin  section  leader,  to 
Mexico,  where  a  week  was  spent  acquir¬ 
ing  costumes  and  learning  new  dances.  He 
feels  that  their  efforts  have  paid  off  in  that 
new  numbers  are  being  taught  and  the  LG 
wardrobe  is  being  updated. 

Preparation 

Boothe  is  busily  preparing  the  group  for 
the  mid-semester  tour.  LG  is  not  quite 
ready  for  such  a  moment,  but  Boothe 
remains  very  positive.  “I  must  give  all  the 
credit  to  the  Lord.  He  wants  this  group 
to  succeed.  These  Lamanite  students  are 
trusting  and  believing  and  dancing  to 
them  is  more  than  just  performing — it’s 
a  preservation  of  their  culture.  Our  mis¬ 
sion  is  unique.  Performing  groups  are  a 
dime  a  dozen,  but  there  is  only  one 
Lamanite  Generation.’’ 
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Hofer  gives  back  love , 
culture  received  from  LG 


by  KELI’I  BROWN 

When  asked  to  become  the  new  Latin 
section  leader  for  BYU’s  Lamanite 
Generation,  24-year-old  Irma  Hofer 
described  her  reaction  as  “thrilled  and 
excited.’’  Generation  leaders  realized  that 
when  previous  section  leader  Kerry  Lewis 
Ampuero  decided  to  leave  the  group  a 
replacement  was  needed  quickly  in  order 
to  preserve  the  quality  of  dancing  that  had 
been  established.  Thus,  they  came  upon 
Hofer,  a  native  of  Baja  California,  Mexico, 
and  one-time  member  of  the  group. 

A  lot  has  changed  since  her  last  perfor¬ 
mance  as  a  member  of  Generation.  Hofer 
feels  that  the  quality  of  the  group  is 
steadily  improving  in  the  areas  of  song 
and  dance  as  well  as  in  other  areas  such 
as  lighting,  sound  and  costuming.  “I 
also  think  that  the  personality  of  group 
members  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what 
a  group  is  like.  This  year’s  group  is 
positive.’’ 


Spanish  Linguistics 

Hofer,  a  graduate  student,  is  working 
for  her  master’s  degree  in  the  field  of 
Spanish  Linguistics.  She  gave  up  a  teach¬ 
ing  position  in  that  department  to  work 
with  LG.  “I  do  miss  it,  but  I  knew  that 
I  could  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
group.  I  love  dancing  and  I  felt  that  this 
was  a  grand  opportunity  to  give  back  to 
the  group  what  it  gave  to  me — once  a 
Generator  always  a  Generator.  ’  ’  She  hopes 
to  one  day  teach  high  school  Spanish. 

In  her  first  year  as  section  leader,  Hofer 
hopes  to  continue  the  fine  tradition  of 
dancing  set  by  her  predecessor.  ‘  ‘We  have 
taken  great  steps  to  assure  authenticity  in 
the  section.  Randy  Boothe  and  I  travelled 
to  Mexico  to  acquire  costumes  and  other 
things  for  the  show.  It  was  a  worthwhile 
trip.’’  She  has  also  found  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  being  a  performer 
and  a  section  leader.  “It  is  a  tremendous 
responsibility.  There  is  choreography, 
costuming,  editing  of  music,  instructing, 
and  many  more  things.  The  success  of  the 
section  is  in  your  hands.’’ 

Aggressive 

As  a  section  leader,  Hofer  is  described 
by  most  as  “aggressive.”  Second-year 
member  Brent  Chase,  Navajo-Mexican 
from  Arizona,  stated,  “She’s  tough.  If 
there  is  something  she  wants  in  as  far  as 
dancing  goes,  she’ll  make  us  work  until 
we  get  it  right.”  Keawe  Harris,  Hawaiian 
from  Laie,  Hawaii,  agreed.  ‘  ‘Irma  is  a  very 
hard  worker  and  an  excellent  instructor. 
She  has  very  high  standards  for  her  sec¬ 
tion  and  won’t  lower  them  if  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  time,  although  she  does  value 
our  opinions.  She  constantly  pushes  us  to 
our  limits  because  she  knows  we  can  do 
it.” 

Hofer  feels  that  the  most  important 
aspect  of  performing  is  sharing  her  culture 
with  other  people.  “Our  mission  is 
unique,”  she  stated.  “We  have  the 
special  responsibility  of  sharing  the  gospel 
with  Lamanites  and  others  all  over  the 
world.  Through  performing  we  allow 
others  to  experience  the  feeling  we  have 
all  experienced  at  one  time  or  another.” 

TOP — Charles  Nahale  chants  a  song  for  the 
Polynesian  section.  LEFT — Latin  Section 
Leader  Irma  Hofer  choreographs  a  dance 
with  the  help  of  Claudia  Flores. 
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by  DEBORAH  COCKER 
Two  BYU  coeds,  Lynne  Lee  Hall  and 
Carla  Chee,  recently  participated  in  the 
annual  Miss  Indian  USA  pageant  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  15-22,  1987. 

The  new  Miss  Indian  USA  1987-88  is 
Theodora  Roanhorse,  Miss  Indian  Arizona 
State  University,  a  23-year-old  Navajo 
from  Ganado,  Ariz.  Roanhorse  reacted  to 
winning  by  stating,  “lam  shocked,  totally 
shocked.  I  never  dreamed  I  would  be 
holding  this  title.’’ 

“Miss  Congeniality’’  and  fourth 
runner-up  in  the  pageant  went  to  Hall, 
a  23-year-old  Warm  Springs-Klamath, 
from  Oregon.  Hall  is  a  junior  majoring  in 
secondary  education  and  minoring  in 
Native  American  Studies.  She  is  the  reign¬ 
ing  Miss  Indian  BYU. 

Chee,  also  representing  BYU  well, 
placed  third  in  the  modern  talent  division 
and  was  a  top  10  finalist  in  the  traditional 
talent  division.  She  is  a  20-year-old  junior, 
majoring  in  social  work  and  minoring  in 
Native  American  Studies.  A  Navajo  from 
Tse  Bonito,  N.M.,  Chee  was  second 
runner-up  in  the  1986  Miss  Indian 
Scholarship  Pageant,  and  in  1987  she 
competed  in  the  Miss  Indian  BYU 
Pageant. 

Imagine  being  really  excited  and  scared, 


worrying  about  whether  your  assignments 
will  be  in  on  time  and  whether  you  can 
pass  this  week’s  test,  while  at  the  same 
time  knowing  you  will  be  away  in  a  week- 
long  national  competition.  Concerned 
because  she  knew  her  semester  was  soon 
to  be  busier  than  she  ever  dreamed,  Chee 
started  preparing  early.  “I’m  gave  my  best 
with  school  and  with  the  preparation  for 
the  pageant.  I  believe  that  I  did  all  I  could 
to  work  on  the  pageant,  and  tests,  too.’’ 
As  an  afterthought,  Chee  also  stated, 
“Preparing  was  a  lot  of  hard  work.  It  was 
not  easy  to  get  everything  together.  I  felt 
like  I  would  go  crazy.’’  On  the  whole, 
Chee  felt  positive  about  her  ability  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  She  frankly  stated,  “I  felt  that  if  I 
had  my  modern  and  my  traditional  talent 
really  prepared,  if  I  had  my  traditional 
dress  and  my  evening  gown  ready,  if  I  had 
everything  in  order,  I  would  really  enjoy 
myself. 

Medical  problems  almost  kept  Hall 
from  participating.  It  wasn’t  until  a  few 
days  before  the  competition  began  that 
she  knew  whether  or  not  she  would  be 
able  to  compete.  She  had  taken  a  physical 
exam  and  the  doctor  suspected  cancer,  but 
fortunately  her  tests  showed  a  benign 
tumor.  “I  guess  Heavenly  Father  wanted 


me  there,  and  everything  worked  so  I 
could  make  it,’’  Hall  commented. 

Knowing  that  a  pageant  of  this  scale 
must  not  only  be  an  exciting,  but  an  over¬ 
whelming  challenge  for  the  contestants, 
Chee  stated,  “The  pageant  concentrates 
on  tradition.  Since  the  competition  is  on 
a  national  level,  dealing  with  many  tribes, 
the  young  woman  who  is  crowned  has  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  herself,  her  people, 
and  her  tribal  customs.  She  must  face  her 
role  with  a  very  positive  attitude.’’ 

“It  was  better  than  I  thought  it  would 
be,’’  said  Hall.  “We  had  lunches  and  saw 
many  different  sites.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun.  ’  ’ 

The  Miss  Indian  USA  Pageant  itself  was 
not  the  only  highlight  for  the  30  con¬ 
testants.  According  to  Hall,  “One  of  the 
most  enjoyable  events  was  going  on  a 
cruise.  I  had  never  been  on  a  cruise,  and 
it  was  an  eye-opening  experience.  We 
were  being  judged  only  for  poise  so  we  got 
a  chance  to  really  enjoy  ourselves.’’ 

‘  ‘There  was  one  morning  when  we  had 
a  prayer  breakfast  at  the  capitol,’’  Hall 
continued.  “I  was  honored  when  Austin 
Two  Moons  gave  me  an  eagle  feather.  The 
whole  pageant  was  a  spiritual  and  fufill- 
ing  experience.’’ 

Friendliness  is  something  that  comes 


ABOVE — Miss  Indian  USA  1987,  Theodora 
Roanhorse,  is  congratulated  by  Miss  Indian 
USA  1986,  Julie  Diane  Hill,  and  Martha 
Moore,  Miss  Indian  USA  1985.  RIGHT — The 
1987  Miss  Indian  USA  royal  court  includes 
(from  L  to  R):  Third  runner-up  La  Gaylis 
Weaver;  Fourth  runner-up  Lynne  Hall;  Miss 
Indian  USA  Theodora  Roanhorse;  Second 
runner-up  Victoria  Marvin,  and  First  run¬ 
ner-up  Millie  Titla. 


Hall,  Chee  compete  for 
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naturally  to  Hall.  “I  believe  that  we 
should  all  have  a  good  caring  spirit,”  she 
commented.  It  is  no  surprise  she  made 
such  an  impression  on  those  she  came  in 
contact  with.  An  assistant  director  to  the 
Miss  Indian  USA  Pageant  stated,  ‘‘Lynne 
had  a  real  impact  on  all  of  the  other  con¬ 
testants  and  she  was  very  helpful  to  the 
other  girls  during  the  pageant.” 

Before  leaving  for  the  competition,  Hall 
stated,  ‘‘I  was  excited  about  being  able  to 
do  missionary  work.  That  was  the  main 
reason  I  went.  I  enjoyed  meeting  so  many 
new  people  and  seeing  a  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  I  had  never  seen.” 

The  evening  of  the  pageant  was  a  very 
rewarding  one  for  Hall.  ‘‘I  am  proud  that 
I  was  able  to  accomplish  what  I  wanted 
to,”  she  said.  Hall  had  the  opportunity 
to  bear  her  testimony  on  video  tape,  and 
to  pass  out  six  Books  of  Mormon.  ‘‘The 
night  of  the  pageant  the  girls  were  all  in 
a  circle  and  we  all  held  hands.  I  was  so 
honored  when  they  asked  me  to  say  the 
prayer.”  Hall  quietly  added,  ‘‘That  made 
me  very  proud  of  who  I  am.” 

For  her  modern  talent,  Hall  performed 
a  modern  dance  to  ‘‘The  Greatest  Love 
of  All,”  choreographed  by  Lamanite 
Generation  performers  Adrian  Dewberry 
and  Garnet  Comegan.  Hall  was  a  top  10 


finalist  in  the  modern  talent  division.  Her 
traditional  talent  was  an  honor  song  in 
tribute  to  the  contestants,  their  different 
tribes  and  nations. 

With  the  pageant  behind  her  now, 
Chee  can  relax  in  knowing  that  she  went 
well  prepared.  As  her  traditional  talent, 
she  perfomed  the  Navajo  Basket  Dance, 
and  for  her  modern  talent  she  did  a  clog¬ 
ging  routine  to  ‘‘Be  Bop.” 

The  first  runner-up  for  Miss  Indian 
USA  was  Victoria  Dawn  Marvin,  Tlingit 
from  Klawock,  Alaska;  second  runner-up 
was  Millie  Titla,  San  Carlos  Apache  from 
San  Carlos,  Ariz.;  third  runner-up  was 
Gaylisjean  Weaver,  Choctaw-Cherokee 
from  McIntosh,  Ala.;  and  fourth  runner- 
up  was  Lynne  Lee  Hall,  Warm  Springs- 
Klamath,  from  Oregon. 

There  were  many  different  catagories 
of  winners  in  the  pageant.  The  “Miss 
Congeniality”  winner  was  Lynn  Lee 
Hall;  “Miss  Photogenic”  was  Theodora 
Roanhorse;  “Miss  Walk  in  Beauty”  was 
Ginger  Melody  Lowry;  and  the  ballroom 
gown  competition  winner  was  Paula  Lynn 
Bowers. 

In  the  traditional  talent  competition 
first-place  winner  was  Cheryl  Ann  Smith, 
an  Oneida  from  Wisconsin;  as  second- 
place  winner,  Christina  Hart,  a  Southern 


Cheyenne  from  Oklahoma;  and  as  third- 
place  winner,  Carla  Chee,  a  Navajo  from 
New  Mexico. 

Modern  talent  competition  also  had 
three  winners  with  a  tie  for  second  place. 
Cheryl  Ann  Smith  took  first  place  also  in 
this  category,  and  sharing  second  place 
were  Mary  Alice  Moon,  a  Hupa-Yurok- 
Karok  from  Washington,  and  Stacy 
Ciegenfuss,  a  Cherokee  from  Oklahoma. 
The  third-place  winner  was  Shawna 
Mann,  a  Jicarilla  Apache  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  Miss  Indian  USA  Pageant  is  part 
of  the  National  American  Heritage  Week 
celebration.  Contestants  are  able  to 
experience  many  events  of  the  week, 
including  the  Miss.  Indian  USA  Talent 
Showcase,  American  Indian  Festival 
and  Pow  Wow,  American  Indian  prayer 
breakfast,  Eagle  awards  and  fashion 
show  luncheon,  National  Miss  Indian 
USA  Debutante  Ball,  and  finally  the 
Miss  Indian  USA  Pageant. 

The  special  guest  performer  was  Pat 
Boone,  and  the  host  and  emcee  was  Bert 
Parks.  Princess  Pale  Moon,  founder  and 
president  of  the  American  Heritage  Foun¬ 
dation,  was  also  greatly  involved  with  the 
week’s  entertainment  and  events. 
continued  on  next  page 
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CLOCKWISE  FROM  LEFT — Lynne  Hall  and 
Carla  Chee  visit  with  actor  Michael  Horse. 
Carla  Chee  walks  elegantly  down  the  aisle  in 
the  evening  gown  competition.  Fourth  run¬ 
ner-up  and  Miss  Congeniality  Lynne  Hall  re¬ 
ceives  an  eagle  feather  from  Indian  spiritual 
leader  Austin  Two  Moons.  Carla  Chee  poses 
in  her  traditional  outfit. 
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LDS  have  varied  roles  in  national  Indian  pageant 


Members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  were  actively  involved  in 
the  recent  Miss  Indian  USA  pageant  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Members  were  involved  in 
areas  ranging  from  contestants  to  judges. 

Aside  from  Lynne  Lee  Hall  and  Carla  Ann 
Chee  (see  additional  story),  Church  mem¬ 
bers  in  attendance  were:  Miss  Indian  Mon¬ 
tana,  Karmelita  Plains  Bull,  a  24-year-old 
Crow  Indian  from  Pryor,  Mont.  She  has  at¬ 
tended  two  years  of  law  school.  Miss  Indian 
Phoenix  Committee  1987,  Desiline  Lynn 
Secody,  a  20-year-old  Navajo  from  Tuba  City, 
Ariz.,  also  attended  the  pageant. 

Judges 

Serving  as  judges  in  the  pageant  were  Joy 
Sundberg  and  Hazel  Edmonds.  Sundberg  is  a 
Yurok  Indian  and  has  been  chairwoman  of 
the  Rancheria  tribe  in  Trinidad,  Calif.,  for  25 
years.  Edmonds  is  a  Chippewa-Yacqui  from 
Boston,  Mass.  She  is  a  model,  performer, 
educator,  champion  traditional  Indian  fancy 
dancer,  and  was  a  runner-up  in  the  “Miss 
International”  beauty  pageant. 

Ida  Berg,  a  Navajo  from  Gallup,  N.M.,  at¬ 


tended  the  week’s  events  as  a  chaperone. 
She  is  a  former  student  of  Brigham  Young 
University.  She  is  a  mother  of  live  children 
and  is  expecting  a  baby  in  March. 

Sandy  Tevis,  a  Lumbee  from  Tucson,  Ariz., 
is  one  of  the  assistant  directors  of  the 
pageant.  A  BYU  alumna,  she  graduated  in 
1982  with  a  master’s  degree.  Tevis  is  active 
in  the  Tucson  North  Stake  Young  Women’s 
presidency. 


Universe  story 
on  pageant 
contains  errors 

Because  of  misinformation  generated  by  a 
poorly  researched  story  in  The  Daily  Universe 
regarding  the  recent  Miss  Indian  USA 
pageant,  the  Eagle’s  Eye,  along  with  Lynne 
Hall,  felt  the  importance  of  printing  a  story  to 
clarify  that  newspaper’s  inaccuracies. 


(Among  the  “minor”  glaring  errors  in  The 
Universe  article  were  the  misspelling  of 
Lynne’s  name  and  the  incorrect  identifica¬ 
tion  of  her  tribe,  along  with  naming  the 
wrong  hometowns  for  Lynne  and  Carla 
Chee.) 

AIS  Funds 

In  early  October,  Multicultural  Programs 
received  a  phone  call  from  American  Indian 
Services  Director  Dale  Tingey  offering  the 
funds  to  sponsor  one  of  BYU’s  Indian  coeds  at 
the  November  21  Miss  Indian  USA  pageant  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  indicated  that  his  moti¬ 
vation  came  from  his  belief  that  any  one  of  a 
number  of  BYU’s  Indian  coeds  could  compete 
in  the  pageant  and  do  well  against  women 
from  throughout  the  country.  He  left  it  up  to 
Multicultural  Programs  to  select  a  represen¬ 
tative  from  BYU,  recognizing  the  academic 
requirements  needed  for  participation. 

Multicultural  Programs  immediately  con¬ 
tacted  Miss  Indian  BYU  Lynne  Hall  to  offer 
her  the  opportunity  to  represent  the  univer¬ 
sity  at  the  pageant.  Lynne  expressed  concern 
about  missing  a  week  of  school  to  compete, 
and  when  she  was  reminded  of  her  commit¬ 
ment  to  Lamanite  Generation  and  their  mini¬ 
tour  taking  place  the  same  time  as  the 
pageant,  she  declined  the  offer  to  attend  the 
pageant.  Fully  understanding  that  the  funds 
would  be  given  to  someone  else  if  she  de¬ 
clined,  she  suggested  that  her  two  attendants 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  go  in  her  place. 
When  personal  circumstances  prevented  the 
two  attendants  from  going,  Tingey  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  situation.  He  said  he  still 
wanted  to  send  an  Indian  student,  noting 
that  the  pageant  participants  did  not  have  to 
be  title  holders.  He  added  that  AIS  would 
support  whomever  Multicultural  Programs 
selected. 

Alternates 

The  department  then  began  interviewing 
several  of  the  contestants  who  had  competed 
in  the  previous  Miss  Indian  BYU  pageant. 
Carla  Chee  was  eventually  selected  because 
of  her  academic  standing,  her  experience  in 
previous  pageants,  and  the  fact  that  she  felt 
the  week  away  from  school  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  her  academic  progress. 

By  the  time  this  selection  process  was 
completed  and  Carla  agreed  to  go,  Lynne’s 

continued  on  page  32 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  LEFT — Carla  Chee  mod¬ 
els  her  traditional  outfit  for  the  audience. 
Lynne  Hall  and  cousin  Lyda  Scott  congratu¬ 
late  each  other  as  each  was  announced  as  a 
top-ten  finalist.  Hall  poses  with  former  Miss 
Indian  BYU  Theda  McCabe  .  Chee  visits 
with  the  new  Miss  Indian  USA  1987, 
Theodora  Roanhorse. 
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by  KELI’I  BROWN 

“For  Such  a  Time  as  This”  was  the 
theme  for  ASBYU’s  Student  Leadership 
Conference — and  what  a  time  it  was! 
Held  at  the  end  of  August  at  Timpanogos 
Lodge,  this  meeting  brought  together 
student  leaders  in  the  BYU  community  as 
well  as  incoming  freshman  scholars.  Many 
students  and  faculty  of  the  BYU  Multi¬ 
cultural  Department  participated  in  the 
three-day  event. 

Goals 

The  basic  goal  of  the  conference  was  to 
further  develop  and  enhance  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  leadership  capabilities  and  poten¬ 
tial.  This  was  achieved  through  various 
activities  such  as  the  “getting  acquainted’  ’ 
sessions,  devotionals,  guest  speakers  and 
leadership  workshops.  The  most  unique 
aspect  of  the  conference  was  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  “mentor  groups.’’  Each  student 
was  assigned  to  a  group  of  approximately 
10  people  who  were  led  by  a  BYU  faculty 
member.  This  faculty  member,  referred 
to  as  a  “mentor,’’  was  responsible  for 
directing  the  group  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  activities  and  discussions.  Students 
quickly  found  themselves  making  friends 
with  people  whom  they  would  have  never 
met  otherwise.  “The  small  group  atmo¬ 
sphere  provided  for  in-depth  discussions. 


It  almost  forced  you  to  open-up,  not 
because  you  had  to,  but  because  you 
wanted  to,’’  explained  Sandee  Aina,  a 
Hawaiian  from  Hilo,  Hawaii. 

Dignitaries  and  special  speakers  included 
President  and  Sister  Jeffrey  Holland, 
Dean  of  Student  Life  Maren  Mouritsen, 
LDS  Young  Women’s  President  Ardeth 
Kapp,  ASBYU  President  Rob  Daines,  and 
others.  Most  of  these  dignitaries  are 
accustomed  to  speaking  to  thousands  of 
people  at  one  time.  Letia  Silversmith, 
a  Navajo  from  Fountain  Valley,  Calif., 
noted  that  “because  the  group  here 
was  not  as  large,  the  speakers  were  able 
to  get  a  little  more  personal.  It  really 
made  me  feel  like  I  belonged.’’  Tribe  of 
Many  Feathers  President  Tracey  Platero, 
a  Navajo-Apache  from  Bloomfield, 
N.M.,  stated,  “It  was  a  stimulating 
experience  to  be  with  some  of  BYU’s 
brightest.  This  was  one  of  the  best  things 
that  could  have  ever  happened  to  me.’’ 

BYU  Multicultural  Programs  faculty 
members  present  at  the  conference 
included  Lannis  Alligood,  Enoc  Flores, 
Darlene  Oliver,  Rush  Sumpter  and  Max 
Swenson.  Along  with  students  Aina, 
Platero  and  Silversmith,  were  Bunny 
Baunchand,  Keli’i  Brown,  Herman 
Frazier,  Michelle  Kalauli,  Sergio  Momoni, 
Dan  Oldroyd,  Alberto  Puertas,  Raphael 
Sion,  Nani  Uluave  and  Jorge  Valencia. 

‘  ‘  Memorable  Experience  ’  ’ 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  conference 
was  the  “Night  Challenge.’’  This  was  a 
blindfolded  journey  into  the  wooded  areas 
surrounding  the  campsite.  Students  soon 
continued  on  page  31 


Students  participate  in 
leadership  conference 


TOP — Rochelle  “Bunny”  Baunchand  packs 
up  her  “Gobots”  sleeping  bag  as  Tracey 
Platero  jots  down  some  notes  on  the  last  day 
of  the  conference.  MIDDLE — Nani  Uluave, 
Tongan  from  Provo,  Utah,  makes  a  futile  at¬ 
tempt  to  stuff  her  blanket  into  her  bag. 

LEFT — Some  of  the  “happy  campers”  at  the 
three-day  event  included:  (back  row,  L  to  R): 
Sergio  Mamani,  Alberto  Puertas,  Letia  Silver¬ 
smith,  ASBYU  President  Rob  Daines,  Nani 
Uluave,  Keli’i  Brown,  Rafael  Sion,  Bunny 
Baunchand,  Dan  Oldroyd.  (Front  row,  L  to 
R):  Dean  of  Student  Life  Maren  Mouritsen, 
Sandee  Aina,  Tracey  Platero,  Michelle 
Kalauli,  and  Director  of  Student  Programs 
Tamara  Quick. 
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— in  ‘ Discovery  ’ 87 ’ 

High  school  students 
challenged  to  achieve 


by  KELI’I  BROWN 

Why  would  any  young  teenager  in  his/her 
right  mind  want  to  spend  a  good  portion 
of  summer  vacation  in  school?  It  may 
sound  pretty  boring,  but  the  fact  is  that 
students  who  have  participated  in  these 
college  preparation  courses  can  attest  that 
this  program  is  all  but  boring.  This  is  what 
BYU’s  Multicultural  Programs  termed 
“Discovery  ’87.’’ 

There  are  three  groups  in  this  program. 
The  first  two,  Challenge  and  Achieve, 
focus  on  general  education.  The  third  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  Pre-engineering  Program  for 
students  who  express  an  interest  in  the 
field  of  engineering.  They  are  four- week 
courses  offered  to  minority  high  school 
students  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico.  The  goal  of  these 
programs  is  to  aid  minority  students  in 
adjusting  to  the  various  aspects  of  life  as 
a  college  student  (academics,  social 
activities,  and  spiritual,  emotional,  and 
leadership  development),  at  BYU. 

Program  Curriculum 

From  the  very  first  day  of  their  stay, 
students  were  immediately  introduced  to 
their  studies.  After  the  initial  orientation, 
they  were  tested  in  various  areas  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  academic  program  in  which 
they  were  enrolled.  Each  curriculum 

ABOVE  LEFT — Pre-Engineering  students 
and  their  group  counselors  take  time  out 
from  activities  to  gather  for  a  picture  at  the 
group’s  picnic. 


Pre-Engineering 


RAPHAELITA  ARVISO.  Thoreau,  N.M.; 
NATHAN  BENALLY,  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah; 
MARCELLA  CLYDE,  Shiprock,  N.M.;  MARY 
FRESQUEZ,  Jemez  Pueblo,  N.M. 


MARCI  GUAJARDO,  Conroe,  Texas;  RENAE 
JAKE,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  CHARLESTON 
JOE,  Logan,  Utah;  GERALD  LEE,  Show  Low, 
Ariz. 


CYNTHIA  MATLOCK,  Anchorage,  Alaska; 
VICTORIA  MINTKEN,  Fairbanks,  Ark.; 
ALONZO  NEZ,  Aztec,  N.M.;  SHARLA 
ROBINSON,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 


SHAWINA  SAGANEY,  Kayenta,  Ariz.; 
PRISCILLA  SHORTY,  Farmington,  N.M., 
GREGG  UTE,  Tooele,  Utah;  CHUCK  WHITE, 
Nibley,  Utah. 
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included  English,  computers,  library 
science,  communications  and  physical 
education.  The  classes  that  differed 
were  the  engineering  class  for  the  pre¬ 
engineering  students  and  math  and 
general  studies  for  the  Challenge  and 
Achieve  groups. 

Students  were  not  only  involved  in 
academics,  they  were  also  treated  to 
various  recreational  activities.  One  such 
activity  was  a  hike  to  Mount  Timpanogos 
and  the  journey  proved  to  be  no  easy  task. 
Although  some  didn’t  make  it  all  the  way, 
the  experience  itself  was  seen  by  most  as 
rewarding.  Jennie  Kalauli,  Hawaiian  from 
Montezuma  Creek,  Utah,  stated,  “The 
hike  was  pretty  tiresome,  but  once  we 
reached  the  top,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
pain  had  left  our  bodies.  It  was  truly  an 
enlightening  experience.”  Jim  Dandy, 
Navajo  from  Monument  Valley,  Utah, 
agreed  with  Kalauli ’s  remarks  and  added, 
“It’s  amazing  how  all  of  our  activities 
promote  group  unity.” 

Sports 

Both  groups  were  also  involved  in  daily 
physical  activities.  Along  with  football  and 
volleyball,  they  also  participated  in  basket¬ 
ball  and  softball.  Co-athletic  coordinators 
Rochelle  “Bunny”  Baunchand,  Black 
American  from  Grants,  N.M.,  and  Albert 


ABOVE — Tracey  Platero  teaches  Indian  Sign 
Language  to  Whitney  Houston’s  “The  Great¬ 
est  Love  of  All.”  RIGHT — Crystal  Blanco  and 
Jodi  Bacom  take  an  early  snooze  on  the  way 
to  a  rafting  trip  at  Green  River.  BELOW — 
Challenge  and  achieve  Counselor  Juanita 
Varela  contemplates  the  work  she  has  ahead 
ofher. 


Vierra,  Hawaiian-Chinese-Portuguese 
from  Northridge,  Calif.,  commented  on 
their  role  in  the  program.  “P.E.  wasn’t 
exactly  a  favorite  for  most  of  the  girls,” 
said  Baunchand,  “but  most  of  them  tried 

continued  on  page  24 

WILLIAM  WHITEHAIR,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

PRISCILLA  YAZZIE,  Hooper,  Utah. 

RAINA  YAZZIE,  Fruidand,  N.M. 

Missing:  NATHANIE  BEGAY,  Winslow,  Ariz.; 
LUCINDA  BENALLY,  Shiprock,  N.M.;  RAQUEL 
BLACK,  Mexican  Hat,  Utah;  JENNIFER  MANN, 
Gunnison,  Utah;  HAROLD  NEZ,  Ogden, 

Utah;  FLORA  SANTIAGO,  Laie,  Hawaii;  VAGI 
SOLIAI,  Hau’ula,  Hawaii;  TONYA  TAYLOR, 
Blackfoot,  Idaho. 
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their  best  and  had  fun.  1  have  to  give 
them  eredit  for  that  much. ' '  The  hoys  on 
the  other  hand  probably  did  better  in  P.E. 
than  anv  other  activity.  Vierra  stated, 
"Thee  were  always  ready  to  play.  The  only 
problem  was  trying  to  get  some  of  the 
bovs  to  realize  they  were  playing  as  a  team 
and  not  as  individuals." 

On  the  academic  side  of  things, 
students  found  a  definite  challenge. 
Reginald  Qah.  Navajo  from  Dennehotso, 
Anr..  simply  stated.  "The  assignments 
were  hard,  but  nothing’s  impossible  if  you 
work  ar  ir. '  ’  He  went  on  to  mention  that 


there  was  a  lot  of  work  to  do  and  that  the 
competition  was  stiff.  Myrna  Artalejo, 
Latin  American  from  Mexico,  disagreed. 
"It  wasn't  as  much  competition  as  it  was 
motivation.  I  found  that  most  of  us  were 
concerned  with  doing  our  best  and  help¬ 
ing  others  as  well."' 

Awards 

At  the  end  of  their  four-week  stay, 
students  were  treated  to  a  banquet.  The 
evening's  programs  for  the  groups 
included  slide  shows  of  their  various 
activities,  speeches  by  their  counselors  and 
advisors,  student  entertainment  and  a 
number  of  awards.  The  awards  for  the 
Challenge  and  the  Achieve  programs 


included  plaques  given  to  students  who 
demonstrated  outstanding  merit  and 
achievement  based  on  commitment,  con¬ 
sistency  and  the  active  pursuit  of  the 
stated  goals  and  objectives.  Receiving 
awards  were  Ricardo  Acosta,  Myrna 
Artalejo,  Marlene  Avilla,  Virgil  Ben, 
Almario  Bylilly,  Reginald  Clah,  Jonathan 
Cleveland,  Jim  Dandy,  Isaura  Huacuz, 
Jonah  Nakai,  Norma  Whetten,  and 
Wilsinia  Zohnnie.  Cash  awards  of  $100 
were  also  given  to  those  students  who 
proved  to  be  the  very  best  as  far  as 
academic  achievement,  leadership  poten¬ 
tial,  and  citizenship  and  service  contribu¬ 
tions.  These  awards  were  handed  to  Jodi 


Bacorn,  Janet  Barlow,  Lynette  Muranaka, 
Todd  Otteson  and  Dinah  Ruvalcaba.  Top 
honors  went  to  Portiajunsay  who  received 
the  highest  cash  award  of  $300, 

Bridge  Building 

In  the  Pre-engineering  Program,  cer¬ 
tificates  of  achievement  were  presented  to 
the  various  winners  of  the  annual  bridge 
building  contest.  Students  tested  their 
engineering  techniques  and  abilities  by 
attempting  to  build  a  bridge  which  they 
felt  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  most 
pressure  or  weight.  Each  group  of  students 
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Participants  excel  in  curriculums ,  sharpen  skills,  prepare  for  college. . . 


MYRNA  ARTALEJO,  Coloniajuarez,  Chi¬ 
huahua,  Mexico;  MARLENE  AVILA,  Colonia 
Juarez,  Chihuahua,  Mexico;JODI  BACORN, 
Brunswick,  Md.;  VIRGIL  BEN,  Apple  Valley, 
Calif.;  CRYSTAL  BLANCO,  Winslow,  Ariz. 


MA  LIKA  BRADFORD,  Provo,  Utah;  ALMARIO 
BYLILLY,  Aneth,  Utah;  REGINALD  CLAH, 
Dennehotso,  Ariz.;  VICTORIA  GIROUX, 
Pocatello,  Idaho;  CECILIA  GONZALES, 

Nuevo  Casas  Grandes,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 


CAROLYN  GORMAN,  Orem,  Utah;  TODD 
HADLEY,  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah. 


DINA  HOSTEEN,  Tuba  City,  Ariz.;  ISAURA 
HUACUZ,  Coloniajuarez,  Chihuahua,  Mex¬ 
ico. 


Missing:  RICARDO  ACOSTA,  Nuevo  Casas, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico;JANET  BARLOW,  Mon¬ 
tezuma  Creek,  Utah;  MARLINDAJOE,  Lib¬ 
erty,  Utah;  LYNETTE  MU  ARAN  AKA,  Orem, 
Utah;  TODD  OTTESON,  West  Valley,  Utah; 
VICTORIA  WILLIAMS,  Bluff,  Utah. 


MARJORIE JUNSAY,  Provo,  Utah;JENNIE 
KALAULI,  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah;JOYCE 
LINCOLN,  Ganado,  Ariz.;JOHN  MALIMALI, 
San  Bruno,  Calif.;  KEITI  MATEIALONA,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


JONAH  NAKAI,  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah;  DI¬ 
NAH  RUVALCABA,  Coloniajuarez,  Chi¬ 
huahua,  Mexico;  VIKA  V1MAHI,  Millbrae, 
Calif.;  NORMA  WHETTEN,  Coloniajuarez, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico;  WILSINIA  ZOHNNIE, 
Anaheim,  Calif. 


LEFT— Steve  Fifita  and  John  Malimali  take  a 
break  Polynesian  style.  FAR  LEFT— Nate  Be- 
nally  points  to  something  that  is  truly  miss¬ 
ing  in  action.  TOP— Challenge  and  achieve 
participants  pose  in  their  rafting  gear  prior 


to  their  trip  down  Green  River.  ABOVE — 
Vika  Vimahi,  Marlinda  Joe,  and  Jennie 
Kalauli  play  out  the  “Three  Stooges.” 
RIGHT — Royal  Chamberlain  ponders 
through  the  sands  of  time. 
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‘Discovery’  activities  promote  unity 
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was  given  the  same  materials  to  work  with, 
but  only  one  team,  Latin  Americans 
Mary  Fresquez  ofjemez  Pueblo,  N.M., 
and  Marici  Guarjado  from  Nuevo  Casas 
Grandes,  Mexico,  emerged  victorious. 


JIM  DANDY,  Monument  Valley,  Utah;  MINDY 
RIDLEY,  Renton,  Wash. 


For  many  students,  this  BYU  experi¬ 
ence  will  remain  in  their  memories  for  a 
lifetime.  They  expressed  a  great  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  many  people — faculty,  staff, 
counselors  and  fellow  students — who  were 
involved  in  making  these  programs  the 
success  that  they  were.  High  school  juniors 
enrolled  this  past  summer  look  forward  to 
next  summer’s  programs  and  quite  a  few 
of  the  seniors  now  realize  the  program’s 
benefits  as  college  freshman  here  at 
Brigham  Young  University. 


ROSITA  CHAVEZ,  Bloomfield,  N.M.; 
JOHNATHAN  CLEVELAND,  Layton,  Utah. 


Missing:  STEVEN  FIFITA,  Corvallis,  Ore.; 
KRISTINA  GROVES,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah. 


ABOVE — Challenge  and  Achieve  students 
engage  in  individual  homework  and  group 
discussions.  RIGHT — Sharia  Robinson  and 
Raphaelita  Arviso  take  a  break  streamside. 
BOTTOM  RIGHT — Vika  Vihama  stands  per¬ 
plexed  over  the  day’s  events.  BOTTOM 
LEFT — -Priscilla  Yazzie  and  Priscilla  Shorty 
show  that  they  are  best  of  pals. 


>>y 


BYU’s  Dillman  collection 
features  Ute  Indian  artifacts 


by  KELFI  BROWN 

A  unique  collection  of  Ute  Indian  artifacts 
has  been  donated  to  BYU’s  Museum  of 
Peoples  and  Cultures  by  the  family  of 
Mildred  Miles  Dillman.  According  to 
Museum  Director  Joel  Janetski,  the  collec¬ 
tion  contains  various  articles  which  reflect 
the  culture  of  the  Ute  people  who  lived 
in  the  Uinta  Basin  during  the  early  1900’s. 
Janetski  stated  that  the  Utes  had  settled 
in  Utah  several  centuries  prior  to  the 
1900’s  and  that  they  were  firmly  settled 
when  European  explorers  arrived  in  the 
mid-1800’s. 

Numerous  Artifacts 
Included  in  the  Dillman  collection  are 


numerous  baskets,  rabbit-skin  robes,  toy 
cradle  boards,  colorful  beaded  moccasins, 
leggings,  belts,  and  many  other  personal 
artifacts.  Janetski  commented,  “We  are 
seeing  many  more  forms  of  basketry  than 
we  thought  were  constructed  by  the  Utes. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  diverse  collections 
I  have  ever  seen.’’ 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  Dillman 
donation  is  a  very  rare  and  important  col¬ 
lection.  “Most  of  the  Indian  peoples  do 
not  donate  their  treasures  to  museums. 
The  artifacts  are  valued  too  much.  How¬ 
ever,  we  often  see  others  purchasing  them 
and  later  donating  collections  such  as  this 


Included  in  the  Dillman  collection  donated 
to  BYU  are:  TOP  LEFT — a  pair  of  finely 
beaded  traditional  men’s  moccasins.  TOP 
RIGHT — a  doll’s  cradleboard  crafted  with 
buckskin  and  beadwork.  BOTTOM  RIGHT— 
an  intricate  display  of  Ute  Indian  beadwork. 
BOTTOM  LEFT — masterfully  woven  reed 
baskets  used  in  daily  living. 

to  museums  such  as  ours.  ’  ’  He  also  stated 
that  the  Dillman  family  are  members  of 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  which  is  probably  why  they  chose 
BYU’s  Museum  of  Peoples  and  Cultures 
as  the  recipient  of  the  collection. 

Other  Materials 

Also  included  in  the  collection  are  the 
private  writings,  notations,  photos,  and 
published  materials  of  Miles  Dillman.  The 
Utes  respected  Dillman  and  took  her  into 
their  council,  giving  her  an  Indian  name 
that  meant  “woman  of  many  baskets.” 
She  became  a  4-H  leader  and  taught  Ute 

continued  on  page  31 
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Chamberlain 

•relives’ 

Constitution 


by  DEBORAH  COCKER 
S.  Bryce  Chamberlain.  Multicultural 
Programs  faculty  member,  played  a  major 
role  in  the  film  '  A  Republic  If  You  Can 
Keep  It:  The  Making  of  the  American 
Constitution, 

Eunded  by  the  American  Studies 
Center  of  Washington.  D.C..  the  film  is 
education  oriented  and  is  one  out  of 
25  different  projects  that  commemorate 
the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  men  who  wrote  it.  Chamberlain  not 
only  portrayed  George  Washington  in  this 
historical  eyent,  but  he  was  also  the 
coordinator  and  casting  director  for  the 
film. 

Chamberlain  is  active  in  many  areas  of 
the  BYU  community.  He  is  currently  a 
counselor  in  Academic  Concerns  with  the 
Multicultural  Programs.  He  has  taught 
Book  of  Mormon,  theatre  and  cinematic 
arts,  effective  studies,  and  a  variety  of 
communication  classes.  He  is  presently 
teaching  doctrines  of  the  gospel  classes. 

"Performed  through  the  Years” 

Film  production  is  nothing  new  to 
Chamberlain,  and  neither  is  George 
Washington.  Chamberlain's  background 
includes  more  than  30  years  in  theatre  and 
motion  pictures.  Chamberlain  is  probably 
best  known  for  his  role  in  ‘  ‘Man’s  Search 
for  Happiness,”  though  he  has  also  acted 
in  13  other  church  films.  He  has  been 
doing  a  portrayal  of  Joseph  Smith  for 
10  years.  His  production  ‘‘Joseph,  The 
Man  The  Seer”  has  been  seen  in  15  coun¬ 
tries  on  three  different  continents,  and 
throughout  the  U.S. 

“Role  Not  New” 

This  actor  develops  his  character*.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  working  on  his 
one-man  portrayal  of  George  Washington. 
Chamberlain  stated,  “Last  year  when  I 
was  on  the  East  Coast,  I  was  invited  to  visit 
with  a  board  which  gave  some  material 
that  helped  me  with  my  research  on 
George  Washington.”  He  used  a  lot  of  his 
own  material  for  the  one-man  portrayal 
or  George  Washington.  “I  have  invested 
r.  mdreds  of  dollars  in  books  that  I  bought 


on  the  East  Coast.  I  have  put  three  years 
of  research  into  the  study  of  George 
Washington. 

Chamberlain  has  continued  with  his 
one-man  portrayal  and  it  has  been  filmed. 
It  is  to  be  distributed  on  educational  TV, 
in  school  systems,  and  in  churches  of  all 
denominations. 

“Many  Utahns  Participated” 

As  a  result  of  Chamberlain's  influence 
on  the  bicentennial  film,  he  was  very 
valuable  in  cutting  the  cost  of  production. 
Originally,  the  film  was  to  be  shot  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  "I  had  expected  to  go 
there.”  Chamberlain  explained,  “I  was 
asked  if  I  could  find  a  local  location.  I 
became  the  coordinator  for  the  program 
and  was  able  to  find  a  location  at  Skaggs 
Telecommunication  Center  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  I  was  also  able  to  find  a  local 
technical  crew  and  staff.” 

From  costume  design  to  set  design,  to 
delegates  from  Massachusetts,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  South  Carolina — all  areas 
involved  BYU  staff.  Chamberlain  proudly 
stated,  “In  all,  28  of  the  delegates  were 
represented  by  Utah  actors.  Of  those 
actors,  20  are  either  currently  teaching, 
retired  from  teaching,  preparing  to 
become  teachers,  or  have  taught  school  at 
some  time  in  their  careers.” 

“Delightful  Associations” 

Now  that  the  flurry  of  production  is 
over  and  everyone  involved  has  gone  back 
to  their  daily  routines,  there  is  still  the 
anticipation  for  the  film's  premiere,  which 
is  scheduled  for  early  December.  President 
Reagan  is  expected  to  attend  the  event. 
And  will  our  forefathers  be  in  attendance? 
"I  hope  so,"  states  Chamberlain.  “George 
Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
James  Madison  were  told  that  'we'  would 
be  invited  to  attend  the  premiere  in 
Washington,  D.C.” 

Chamberlain  exemplifies  a  true  love  for 
his  forefathers,  and  those  whose  roles  he 
has  portrayed.  With  the  experience  he 
gained  from  the  film,  he  reflects,  “I  had 
the  opportunity  to  aquaint  myself  with 
the  preparation,  conflicts  of,  and  events 
that  transpired  because  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  1  gained  an  intimate  insight  to  the 
qualities  and  characteristics  that  are  so 
significant  to  our  lives  and  important  to 
history.” 

CLOCKWISE  from  TOP  LEFT— Chamberlain 
ponders  over  the  Constitution.  Chamberlain 
displays  an  uncanny  resemblance  to  George 
Washington.  “Washington"  visualizes  the 
country’s  future.  A  recreation  of  a  great  mo¬ 
ment  in  U.S.  history. 
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Sandman  represents  Indians  in  pageant 


by  KELI’I  BROWN 

Utah’s  Native  Americans  were  well 
represented  in  the  1987  Miss  Utah 
Pageant  held  June  16-20,  1987,  in  the 
Mountain  View  High  School  Auditorium. 
Competing  as  Miss  Indian  Scholarship  was 
Lavene  Sandman,  a  Navajo  Indian  from 
Orem,  Utah. 

Lavene,  the  daughter  of  Leonard  and 
Louise  Sandman,  was  handed  the  title  of 
Miss  Indian  Scholarship  back  in  March  of 
1987.  Since  then  she  had  been  busily 
preparing  for  the  June  pageant.  Sandman, 
22,  graduated  from  Hillcrest  High  School 
where  she  was  active  in  student  govern¬ 
ment,  seminary  council,  and  cross-country 
running.  Upon  graduation  from  Hillcrest, 
she  received  a  Navajo  Tribal  Scholarship. 
She  has  attended  school  at  Utah  Valley 
Community  College  and  Brigham  Young 
University. 

“Best  Foot  Forward” 

During  the  talent  competition,  Sand¬ 
man  sang  an  original  tune  written  by 
BYU’s  Janie  Thompson  entitled  “Navajo 
Baby.  ’  ’  In  the  evening  gown  competition, 
she  donned  a  lavendar  dress  lined  with 
white  lace  and  purple  and  lavendar 
sequins.  But  it  was  in  the  interview  com¬ 
petition  in  which  she  put  her  best  foot  for¬ 
ward.  While  the  other  contestants  were 
frantically  anticipating  the  questions, 


Sandman  was  as  calm  as  could  be.  “I  had 
no  fear  of  the  interview  portion  what¬ 
soever.  I  had  been  reading  periodicals  and 
watching  the  evening  news  for  months  in 
preparation  for  this.  If  I  wasn’t  ready  now, 
I  would  never  be.” 

As  a  mandatory  part  of  the  pageant, 
each  of  the  contestants  was  required  to  do 
a  community  service  project.  As  her  proj¬ 
ect,  Sandman  chose  to  volunteer  as  a 
counselor  to  a  handicapped  production 
firm.  The  experience  itself  lead  her  to 
appreciate  life’s  simpler  things.  “I  have 
come  to  realize  all  the  things  I  am  blessed 
with.” 

“Prepared  for  Future” 

Sandman  also  described  the  pageant 
experience.  “I  strongly  feel  that  I  have 
rubbed  shoulders  with  some  of  the 
brightest,  most  talented  and  most  out¬ 
going  young  ladies  in  Utah.  The  Miss 
Utah  Pageant  has  prepared  me  for  upcom¬ 
ing  pageants,  but  more  importantly,  it  has 
further  prepared  me  for  my  future.” 
Sandman  plans  to  run  for  the  Miss  Indian 
USA  title  and  is  considering  competing  for 
Miss  Navajo  Nation.  She  plans  to  attend 
BYU  in  the  winter  where  she  hopes  to 
attain  her  associate’s  degree  and  eventu¬ 
ally  work  towards  a  degree  in  nursing. 


Pageant  Winner 

The  winner  of  the  1987  Miss  Utah 
Pageant  was  Marianne  Bales,  Miss  Orem. 
Her  talent  included  an  impeccable  rendi¬ 
tion  of  a  dance  and  song  routine  from  the 
Broadway  musical,  “A  Chorus  Line.” 
Miss  Spanish  Fork,  Gina  Christensen,  a 
BYU  coed,  was  named  first  runner-up, 
while  Miss  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Sophia 
Symko,  was  named  second  runner-up. 

BELOW — Lavene  Sandman  takes  time  out  to 
relax  in  her  dressing  room.  BOTTOM — Sand¬ 
man  makes  her  first  public  appearance  at 
the  Miss  Utah  press  conference.  BOTTOM 
LEFT — Pageant  contestants  await  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Miss  Utah  1987. 
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Smoke  Signals 

Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  died  Sunday, 
Sept.  20,  1987,  at  her  home  in  Salt  Lake 
City  of  causes  incident  to  age.  She  was  92. 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  on  Temple  Square. 

Mrs.  Kimball  was  born  Dec.  7,  1894, 
in  Colonia  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
in  a  little  red  brick  house  east  of  Piedras 
Verdes  River.  She  was  the  oldest  of  nine 
children.  When  she  was  17  years  of 
age,  revolutionaries  in  the  Mexican  civil 
war  threatened  the  Mormon  colonies  in 
Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  and  she  was  sent 
to  Provo,  Utah,  to  live  with  an  uncle. 

While  there,  she  finished  high  school 
and  also  completed  a  college  major  in 
home  economics  with  a  special  certificate 
to  teach  in  Church  academies.  While 
she  never  did  obtain  a  college  degree, 
Mrs.  Kimball  made  it  a  practice  to  take 
college  classes  periodically  throughout  her 
life,  particularly  after  her  children  were 
raised.  She  emphasized  education  and 
culture  in  the  family  and  her  four  children 
eventually  earned  10  college  degrees 
among  them. 


BIA  opposes  giving 
Wounded  Knee  relief 

The  federal  government  should  not  have 
to  pay  damages  caused  by  the  American 
Indian  Movement’s  1973  occupation  of 
Wounded  Knee,  S.D.,  a  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  official  testified  Sept.  16  before  a 
House  subcommittee.  Members  of  AIM 
took  over  various  installations  in  the  early 
1970’s,  including  the  BIA  offices  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  protest  the  nation’s 
treatment  of  Native  Americans. 

Pat  Ragsdale,  deputy  to  the  assistant 
secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  presented 
written  testimony  on  a  bill  which  would 
force  the  U.S.  government  to  compensate 
113  individuals  and  businesses  for  per¬ 
sonal  and  property  damages  stemming 
from  the  AIM  occupation  of  Wounded 
Knee.  The  damages  range  from  $731  to 
$490,934. 

Ragsdale  cited  a  1981  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  opinion,  which  found  that  “the 
United  States  should  not  be  deemed 
legally  and/or  equitably  liable’’  for 
damages.  It  said  that  “any  monetary 
award  to  plaintiffs  for  damages  arising  out 
of  the  Wounded  Knee  occupation  would 
be  a  gratuity.’’ 
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Her  plan  was  to  teach  until  she  had 
enough  money  to  attend  Johns  Hopkins 
University  where  she  would  study  to  be  a 
dietician.  Her  plans  changed  when  she 
met  young  Spencer  Kimball,  whom  she 
married  on  Nov.  16,  1917,  in  the  Eyring 
home  in  Pima,  Ariz.  The  marriage  was 
later  solemnized  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 

Those  who  knew  her  best  said  her 
lifelong  commitment  to  excellence  in 
whatever  she  undertook  kept  her  excited 
and  exciting. 

“Some  people  feel  that  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  stifle  them,’’  she  once  said.  “I 
feel  that  fulfilling  obligations  is  the  most 
direct  opportunity  to  grow — the  very 
best  way.  Any  woman  should  be  alive  to 
opportunities,  alive  to  public  interests,  to 
her  family,  to  growth  from  church  service. 
Life  is  so  interesting,  it  worries  me  that  I 
can’t  get  it  all  done.  And  I  have  no 
patience  for  women  whose  lives  ‘bore’ 
them.’’ 


children  at  the  White  Rock  Indian  School 
near  Roosevelt,  Utah. 

“Treasure  Trove” 

‘  ‘The  immense  Dillman  collection  is  a 
treasure  trove  for  scholars  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Indian  culture,  ’  ’  Janetski  said. 
“The  Ute  people  are  the  current  residents 
of  Uintah  and  Ouray  Indian  Reservation, 
Janetski  stated.  “Mrs.  Dillman’s  photo¬ 
graphic  documentation  details  the  culture 
of  the  Utes  and  their  lifestyle  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  20th  century.  From 
my  perspective,  this  excellent  collection 
bridges  the  old  with  the  new  and  shows 
us  how  flexible  their  basketry  techniques 
are .  ” 

Plans  for  a  bigger  and  better  Museum 
of  Peoples  and  Cultures,  to  be  built 
next  to  the  Monte  L.  Bean  Life  Science 
Museum,  are  under  way,  he  said,  and  the 
Dillman  collection  will  fit  right  in. 


The  bill  also  provides  $26,486.44  to  the 
Dakota  Plains  Legal  Services.  A  similar  bill 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  but  was  not 
acted  upon. 

( Indian  News,  Aug.  17,  1987) 

Nez  Perce  reporter  hired 
for  ABC  morning  show 

During  the  first  few  days  of  her  job, 
Hattie  Kauffman  has  traveled  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  Washington  state 
to  cover  stories  in  her  new  job  as  feature 
reporter  for  ABC’s  “Good  Morning 
America’  ’  program.  A  member  of  the  Nez 
Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho,  Kauffman  was  hired 
by  ABC  last  month  and  has  already  done 
four  feature  stories  for  the  top-rated 
morning  TV  program. 

Before  her  broadcasting  years,  she 
attended  the  University  of  Minnesota 
where  she  received  her  bachelor’s  degree 
in  education.  She  was  one  of  two  Indians 
accredited  to  teach  school  in  Minnesota 
and  taught  in  a  Title  IV  program  for  a 
short  while.  Her  interest  in  broadcasting 
came  when  she  was  working  on  an  Indian 
News  radio  program  in  Minneapolis. 

‘  ‘While  I  was  working  on  the  program, 

I  won  a  scholarship  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota  to  work  on  a  master’s  degree 
in  journalism.  I  never  finished  because  I 
went  through  some  personal  problems,” 
she  said. 

Kauffman  worked  on  six  programs 
before  being  approached  by  KING-TV, 
who  offered  her  a  position  as  a  minority 
apprentice.  Kauffman  worked  her  way  up 
to  an  anchor  position  and  stayed  there  for 
three  years.  Kauffman  is  32  years  old  and 
has  two  children,  12  and  10,  who  are 
currently  living  with  family  members  in 
Washington. 

(Sho-Ban  News,  June  11,  1987) 
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...  leadership 
conference 

found  that  to  make  it  through  the  various 
paths  successfully,  they  were  forced  to 
depend  on  and  cooperate  with  others  in 
their  group.  Oldroyd  stated, “The  entire 
Leadership  Conference  was  very  well 
planned  and  well  executed.  It  was  a 
memorable  experience  and  one  of  the 
highlights  of  my  summer.” 
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Dr.  Clemmer  addresses  Indian  rights 


Special  to  the  Eagle’s  Eye 
A  leading  Indian  educator  says  the  issues 
surrounding  her  people’s  rights  can  be 
better  resolved  as  Americans  discard  old 
stereotypes  and  adopt  new  definitions 
about  the  nation’s  1.5  million  Native 
Americans. 

“Too  often  the  term  ‘Indian’  is 
couched  in  stereotypical  ideas  learned 
through  movies,  television,  literature, 
humor,  and  other  misstatements  often 
sanctioned  in  educational  materials 
designed  for  schools  and  used  widely  in 
kindergarten  through  college,’’  Janice 
White  Clemmer  stated  during  BYU’s 
Human  Rights  Week. 

“Must  Change’’ 

“It  is  not  unusual  for  an  individual 
who  may  have  had  dealings  with  Native 
Americans  to  use  that  pivot  point  by 
which  to  judge  all  other  Native  Americans 
regardless  of  education,  economic  en¬ 
deavors,  social  standing,  religious  inclina¬ 
tion  and  gender.  This  must  change.’’ 

An  assistant  professor  in  the  College 
of  Education  serving  as  BYU’s  multi- 
cultural-intercultural  education  specialist, 
Dr.  Clemmer  said  one  way  of  overcoming 
the  neglect  and  indifference  is  to  adopt 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  a  1981 
report.  Among  other  things,  the  report 
called  for  an  Office  of  Indian  Rights,  and 
efforts  to  resolve  conflicts  and  to  reach 
cooperative  agreements  between  state  and 
local  governments  concerning  fishing 


rights,  land  claims,  and  law  enforcement. 

“Different  Definitions’’ 

Dr.  Clemmer  also  said  individual  cit¬ 
izens  must  reconsider  the  Indian  society 
under  different  definitions,  including 
personal /individual  (Indian  vs.  non- 
Indian  perceptions);  community  (Indian 
vs.  non-Indian);  tribal  (federally  recog¬ 
nized,  state  recognized,  terminated);  state 
(differs  according  to  state);  federal  (differs 
according  to  laws);  anthropological/ 
ethnological  (differs  according  to  theories); 
historical  (differs  according  to  source),  and 
religious  (differs  according  to  doctrine). 

“To  thoughtful  people  the  idea  of 
rights  is  a  notion  that  permeates  life,’’  she 
said.  “However,  there  is  a  plethora  of 
legal  premises  which  encumber  the  love- 
hate  relationship  of  America  to  the 
indigeneous  people  of  this  country  which 
often  impedes  the  noble  concept  of 
rights.’’ 

Complex  Issues 

She  also  stated  that  the  issues  relating 
to  Native  Americans  are  so  complex  and 
intertwined  that  fundamental  aspects  of 
well-being  are  blurred  and  distorted  in 
application.  Dr.  Clemmer  said  that  too 
many  Americans  have  been  patting  them¬ 
selves  on  the  back  and  exulting  in  fine 
ideals  advocated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution.  “We 
are  enthusiastic  advocates  of  liberty  and 
human  rights  as  abstract,  high-minded 
principles,’’  she  said,  “but  do  not  seem 
to  hesitate  to  dominate  and  exploit  other 


individuals,  classes,  races,  and  peoples  and 
to  use  them  as  a  means  to  our  ends.’’ 

“Third  World’’ 

In  her  remarks,  Dr.  Clemmer  noted 
that  America’s  1.5  million  American 
Indians  living  on  261  reservations  on 
52  million  acres  held  in  trust  by  the 
government  have  been  described  as 
“America’s  Own  Third  World.  ’  ’  In  Utah 
there  are  19,256  Indians  or  1.32  percent 
of  the  state’s  population.  The  largest  con¬ 
centration  is  in  San  Juan  County,  which 
has  5,600  Native  Americans  or  45.7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population.  Salt  Lake  County 
has  4,424  or  0.7  percent;  Uintah  1,952; 
Utah  1,879;  Box  Elder  1,294;  Davis  754; 
and  Weber  73 6.  The  largest  reservation  in 
the  United  States  is  the  Navajo,  with 
104,978  residents;  it  covers  parts  of  Utah, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado.  The 
next  largest  reservation  is  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  with  11,946 
Native  Americans. 

Warm  Springs  Tribe 

Born  and  raised  on  the  Warm  Spring 
Indian  Reserve  in  Oregon,  Dr.  Clemmer 
has  two  Ph.D  degrees,  in  history  and 
cultural  foundations  of  education,  from 
the  University  of  Utah.  She  is  the  first 
Native  American  woman  in  the  nation  to 
have  two  Ph.Ds. 

This  article,  which  first  appeared  in 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  on  October  27, 
1987,  was  written  by  Dr.  Alf  Pratte,  a 
professor  in  BYU’s  Communications  and 
Journalism  Department. 
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Universe  story 
contains  errors 

circumstances  had  changed,  having  been  re¬ 
leased  from  her  obligation  to  Lamanite  Gen¬ 
eration  by  the  artistic  director.  When  she 
came  back  to  the  department  and  asked  if  she 


could  compete,  she  was  informed  that  the 
funds  had  already  been  committed  to  Carla. 
She  asked  if  additional  funds  were  available 
and  the  department  suggested  that  she  con¬ 
tact  Tingey  to  see  if  AIS  was  willing  to  spon¬ 
sor  two  girls.  Tingey  eventually  contacted  the 
Lehi  Foundation,  which  agreed  to  sponsor 
Lynne. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  The  Daily  Universe 
article  did  not  follow  the  most  basic.of  jour¬ 


nalism  standards  to  clearly  present  the  facts 
concerning  the  AIS  sponsorship,  Carla’s  se¬ 
lection,  and  both  young  women’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  pageant,  in  the  professional 
manner  which  their  successful  participation 
warranted.  BYU  is  fortunate  that  both  Lynne 
and  Carla  represented  themselves  and  the 
school  admirably  throughout  the  pageant, 
gaining  national  recognition  for  their  talents 
and  personal  efforts.  The  Eagle’s  Eye  congrat¬ 
ulates  both  of  them. 
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Lamanite  Week  plans  under  way 

"Dwell  Together  in  Unity"  is  theme 


